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FOHN CANN’S TREASURE. 


CECIL MITFORD sat at a desk in 
the Record Office with a stained 
and tattered sheet of dark dirty-' 
brown antique paper spread be- 
fore him in triumph, and with 
an eager air of anxious enquiry 
speaking forth from every line in 
his white face and every convul- 

} sive twitch at the irrepressible 

corners of his firm pallid mouth. 

Yes, there was no doubt at all 

about it; the piece of torn and 

greasy paper which he had at last 

discovered was nothing more or 

less than John Cann’s missing 

letter. For two years Cecil Mit- 

ford had given up all his spare 

@ time, day and night, to the search 

for that lost fragment of crabbed seventeenth-century handwriting ; 

and-now at length, after so many disappointments and so much 

fruitless anxious hunting, the clue to the secret of John Cann’s 

treasure was lying there positively before him. The young man’s 

hand trembled violently as he held the paper fast unopened in his 

feverish grasp, and read upon its back the autograph endorsement 

of Charles the Second’s Secretary of State—‘ Letter in cypher from 

Io, Cann, the noted Buccaneer, to his brother Will™., intercepted 

at Port Royal by his Ma‘** command, and despatched by General 
VOL. III.—-NO. 16, N. S. 16 
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Ed. D'Oyley, his Ma*** Captain Gen! and Governor in Chief of the 
Island of Jamaica, to me, H. Nicnouas.’ That was it, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt: and though Cecil Mitford had still to 
apply to the cypher John Cann’s own written key, and to find out 
the precise import of the directions it contained, he felt at that 
moment, that the secret was now at last virtually discovered, and 
that John Cann’s untold thousands of buried wealth were potenti- 
ally his very own already. 

He was only a clerk in the Colonial Office, was Cecil Mitford, 
on a beggarly income of a hundred and eighty a year—how small 
it seemed now, when John Cann’s money was actually floating 
before his mind’s- eye!—but he had brains and industry and 
enterprise after a fitful adventurous fashion of his own: and he 
had made up his mind years before that he would find out the 
secret of John Cann’s buried treasure, if he had to spend half a 
lifetime on the almost hopeless quest. As a boy, Cecil Mitford 
had been brought up at his father’s rectory on the slopes of Dart- 
moor, and there he had played from his babyhood upward among 
the rugged granite boulders of John Cann’s rocks, and had heard 
from the farm labourers and the other children around the roman- 
tic but perfectly historical legend of John Cann’s treasure. Unknown 
and incredible sums in Mexican doubloons and Spanish dollars lay 
guarded by a strong oaken chest in a cavern on the hilltop, long 
since filled up with flints and mould from the neighbouring sum- 
mits. To that secure hiding-place the great buccaneer had com- 
mitted the hoard gathered in his numberless piratical expeditions, 
burying all together under the shadow of a petty porphyritic tor 
that overhangs the green valley of Bovey Tracy. Beside the bare 
rocks that mark the site, a perfectly distinct pathway is worn by 
footsteps into the granite platform underfoot: and that path, little 
Cecil Mitford had heard with childish awe and wonder, was cut out 
by the pacing up and down of old John Cann hiniself, mounting 
guard in the darkness and solitude over the countless treasure 
that he had hidden away in the recesses of the pixies’ hole 
beneath. 

As young Mitford grew up to man’s estate, this story of John 
Cann’s treasure haunted his quick imagination for many years with 
wonderful vividness. When he first came up to London, after his 
father’s death, and took his paltry clerkship in the Colonial Office 
—how he hated the place, with its monotonous drudgery, while 
John Cann’s wealth was only waiting for him to take it and floating 
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visibly before his prophetic eyes !—the story began for a while to 
fade out under the disillusioning realities of respectable poverty 
and a petty Government post. But before he had been many 
months in the West India department (he had a small room on 
the third floor, overlooking Downing Street) a casual discovery 
made in overhauling the archives of the office suddenly revived 
the boyish dream with all the added realism and cool intensity of 
maturer years. He came across a letter from John Cann himself 
to the Protector Oliver, detailing the particulars of a fierce irregular 
engagement with a Spanish privateer, in which the Spaniard had 
been captured with much booty, and his vessel duly sold to the 
highest bidder in Port Royal harbour. This curious coincidence 
gave a great shock of surprise to young Mitford. John Cann, then, 
was no mythical prehistoric hero, no fairy-king or pixy or barrow- 
haunter of the popular fancy, but an actual genuine historical 
figure, who corresponded about his daring exploits with no less a 
personage than Oliver himself! From that moment forth, Cecil 
Mitford gave himself up almost entirely to tracing out the forgotten 
history of the old buccaneer. He allowed no peace to the learned 
person who took care of the State Papers of the Commonwealth at 
the Record Office, and he established private relations, by letter, 
with two or three clerks in the Colonial Secretary’s Office at 
Kingston, Jamaica, whom he induced to help him in reconstructing 
the lost story of John Cann’s life. 

Bit by bit Cecil Mitford had slowly pieced together a wonderful 
mass of information buried under piles of ragged manuscript and 
weary reams of dusty documents, about the days and doings of that 
ancient terror of the Spanish Main. John Cann was a Devonshire 
lad, of the rollicking, roving seventeenth century, born and bred 
at Bovey Tracy, on the flanks of Dartmoor, the last survivor of 
those seadogs of Devon who had sailed forth to conquer and ex- 
plore a new Continent under the guidance of Drake, and Raleigh, 
and Frobisher, and Hawkins. As a boy, he had sailed with his 
father ina ship that bore the Queen’s letters of marque and reprisal 
against the Spanish galleons; in his middle life, he had lived a 
strange roaming existence—half pirate and half privateer, intent 
upon securing the Protestant religion and punishing the King’s 
enemies by robbing wealthy Spanish ‘skippers and cutting off the 
recusant noses of vile Papistical Cuban slave traders ; in his latter 
days, the fierce, half-savage old mariner had relagecl into sheer 
robbery, and had been hunted down as a public enemy by the 
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Lord Protector’s servants, or later still by the Captains-General and 
Governors-in-Chief of his Most Sacred Majesty’s Dominions in the 
West Indies. For what was legitimate warfare in the spacious 
days of great Elizabeth had come to be regarded in the degenerate 
reign of Charles II. as rank piracy. 

One other thing Cecil Mitford had discovered, with absolute 
certainty ; and that was that in the summer of 1660, ‘ the year of 
his Mat* most happy restoration,’ as John Cann himself phrased 
it, the persecuted and much misunderstood old buccaneer had 
paid a secret visit to England, and had brought with him the 
whole hoard which he had accumulated during sixty years of lawful 
or unlawful piracy in the West Indies and the Spanish Main. Con- 
cerning this hoard, which he had concealed somewhere in Devon- 
shire, he kept up a brisk vernacular correspondence in cypher 
with his brother William, at Tavistock : and the key to that cypher, 
marked outside ‘A clew to my Bro. Iohn’s secret writing,’ Cecil 
Mitford had been fortunate enough to unearth among the undi- 
gested masses of the Record Office. But one letter, the last and 
most important of the whole series, containing as he believed the 
actual statement of the hiding-place, had long evaded all his 
research: and that was the letter which, now at last, after months 
and months of patient enquiry, lay unfolded before his dazzled 
eyes on the little desk in his accustomed corner. It had some- 
how been folded up by mistake in the papers relating to the 
charge against Cyriack Skinner of complicity in the Rye House 
Plot. How it got there nobody knew, and probably nobody but 
Cecil Mitford himself could ever have succeeded in solving the 
mystery. 

As he gazed, trembling, at the precious piece of dusty much- 
creased paper, scribbled over in the unlettered schoolboy hand of 
the wild old seadog, Cecil Mitford could hardly restrain himself 
for a moment from uttering a cry. Untold wealth swam before 
his eyes: he could marry Ethel now, and let her drive in her own 
carriage! He couldn’t even read the words, he was so triumphant 
and excited. But after a minute or two he recovered his com- 
posure sufficiently to begin deciphering the crabbed writing, which 
constant practice and familiarity with the system enabled him to 
do immediately, without even referring to the key. And this was 
what, after a few minutes’ inspection, Cecil Mitford slowly spelled 
out of the dirty manuscript :— 
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‘From Jamaica. This 23rd day of Jan’. 
in the Yeare of our Lord 1663. 

‘My deare Bro.,—I did not think to have written you againe, 
after the scurvie Trick you have played me in disclosing my Affairs 
to that meddlesome Knight that calls himself the King’s Secretary: 
but in truth your last Letter hath so moved me by your Vileness 
that I must needs reply thereto with all Expedicion. These are to 
assure you then, that let you pray how you may, or gloze over your 
base treatment with fine cozening Words and fair Promises, you 
shall have neither lot nor scot in my Threasure, which is indeed as 
you surmise hidden away in England, but the Secret whereof I shall 
impart neither to you nor to no man. I have give commands, 
therefore, that the Paper whereunto I have committed the place of 
its hiding shall be buried with my own Body (when God please) 
in the grave-yarde at Port Royal in this Island: so that you shall 
never be bettered one Penny by your most Damnable Treachery 
and Double-facedness. For I know you, my deare Bro., in very 
truth for a prating Coxcomb, a scurvie cowardlie Knave, and a 
lying Thief of other Men’s Reputations. Therefore, no more here- 
with from your very humble Ser*t and Loving Bro., 

‘ToHN Cann, Capt”’ 


Cecil Mitford laid the paper down as he finished reading it with 
a face even whiter ‘and paler than before, and with the muscles of 
his mouth trembling violently with suppressed emotion. At the 
exact second when he felt sure he had discovered the momentous 
secret, it had slipped mysteriously through his very fingers, and 
seemed now to float away into the remote distance, almost as far 
away from his eager grasp as ever. Even there, in the musty 
Record Office, before all the clerks and scholars who were sitting 
about working carelessly at their desks at mere dilettante his- 
torical problems—the stupid prigs, how he hated them !—he could 
hardly restrain the expression of his pent-up feelings at that bitter 
disappointment in the very hour of his fancied triumph. Jamaica! 
How absolutely distant and unapproachable it sounded! How 
hopeless the attempt to follow up the clue! How utterly his day- 
dream had been dashed to the ground in those three minutes of 
silent deciphering! He felt as if the solid earth was reeling 
beneath him, and he would have given the whole world if he could 
have put his face between his two hands on the desk and cried 
like a woman before the whole Record Office. 
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For half an hour by the clock he sat there dazed and motionless, 
gazing in a blank disappointed fashion at the sheet of coffee- 
coloured paper in front of him. It was late, and workers were 
dropping away one after another from the scantily peopled desks. 
But Cecil Mitford took no notice of them: he merely sat with his 
arms folded and gazed abstractedly at that disappointing, disheart- 
ening, irretrievable piece of crabbed writing. At last an assistant 
came up and touched his arm gently. ‘ We’re going to close now, 
sir,’ he said in his unfeeling official tone—just as if it were a mere 
bit of historical enquiry he was after—‘and I shall be obliged if 
you'll put back the manuscripts you’ve been consulting into F. 27.’ 
Cecil Mitford rose mechanically and sorted out the Cyriack Skinner 
papers into their proper places. Then he laid them quietly on the 
shelf, and walked out into the streets of London, for the moment 
a broken-hearted man. 

But as he walked home alone that clear warm summer even- 
ing, and felt the cool breeze blowing against his forehead, he 
began to reflect to himself that, after all, all was not lost; that in 
fact things really stood better with him now than they had stood 
that very morning, before he lighted upon John Cann’s last letter. 
He had not discovered the actual hiding-place of the hoard, to be 
sure, but he now knew on John Cann’s own indisputable authority, 
first, that there really was a hidden treasure; second, that the 
' hiding-place was really in England; and third, that full particulars 
as to the spot where it was buried might be found in John Cann’s 
own coffin at Port Royal, Jamaica. It was a risky and difficult 
thing to open a coffin, no doubt; but it was not impossible. No, 
not impossible. On the whole, putting one thing with another, 
in spite of his terrible galling disappointment, he was really nearer 
~ to the recovery of the treasure now than he had ever been in his 
life before. Till to-day, the final clue was missing ; to-day, it had 
been found. It was a difficult and dangerous clue to follow, but 
still it had been found. 

And yet, setting aside the question of desecrating a grave, how 
all but impossible it was for him to get to Jamaica! His small 
funds had all long ago been exhausted in prosecuting his researches, 
and he had nothing on earth to live upon now but his wretched 
salary. Even if he could get three or six months’ leave from the 
Colonial Office, which was highly improbable, how could he ever 
raise the necessary money for his passage out and home, as well 
as for the delicate and doubtful operation of searching for docu- 
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ments in John Cann’s coffin? It was tantalising, it was horrible, 
it was unendurable ; but here, with the secret actually luring him 
on to discover it, he was to be foiled and baffled at the last moment 
by a mere paltry, petty, foolish consideration of two hundred 
pounds! Two hundred pounds! How utterly ludicrous! Why, 
John Cann’s treasure would make him a man of fabulous wealth 
for a whole lifetime, and he was to be prevented from realising 
it by a wretched matter of two hundred pounds! He would do 
anything to get it—for a loan, a mere loan; to be repaid with 
cent. per cent. interest; but where in the world, where in the 
world, was he ever to get it from ? 

And then, quick as lightning, the true solution of the whole 
difficulty flashed at once across his excited brain. He could 
borrow all the money if he chose from Ethel! Poor little Ethel; 
she hadn’t much of her own; but she had just enough to live very 
quietly upon with her Aunt Emily; and, thank Heaven, it wasn’t 
tied up with any of those bothering, meddling three-per-cent.- 
loving trustees! She had her little all at her own disposal, and 
he could surely get two or three hundred pounds from her to 
secure for them both the boundless buried wealth of John Cann’s 
treasure. 

Should he make her a confidante outright, and tell her what it 
was that he wanted the money for? No, that would be impossible, 
for, though she had heard all about John Cann over and over again, 
she had not faith enough in the treasure—women are so unprac- 
tical—to hazard her little scrap of money on it; of that he felt 
certain. She would go andask old.Mr. Cartwright’s opinion ; and 
old Mr. Cartwright was one of those penny-wise, purblind, un- 
imaginative old gentlemen who will never believe in anything 
until they’ve seen it. Yet here was John Cann’s money going 
a-begging, so to speak, and only waiting for him and Ethel to 
come and enjoy it. Cecil had no patience with those stupid, 
stick-in-the-mud, timid people who can see no further than their 
own noses. For Ethel’s own sake he would borrow two or three 
hundred pounds from her, one way or another, and she would 
easily forgive him the harmless little deception when he paid her 
back a hundredfold out of John Cann’s houndless treasure. 
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II. 


That very evening, without a minute’s delay, Cecil determined 
to go round and have a talk with Ethel Sutherland. ‘Strike while 
the iron’s hot,’ he said to himself. ‘There isn’t a minute to be 
lost ; for who knows but somebody else may find John Cann’s trea- 
sure before I do?’ 

Ethel opened the door to him herself; theirs was an old 
engagement of long standing, after the usual Government clerk’s 
fashion ; and Aunt Emily didn’t stand out so stiffly as many old 
maids do for the regular proprieties. Very pretty Ethel looked 
with her pale face and the red ribbon in her hair; very pretty, 
but Cecil feared, as he looked into her dark hazel eyes, a little 
wearied and worn-out, for it was her music-lesson day, as he well 
remembered. Her music-lesson day! Ethel Sutherland to give 
music-lessons to some wretched squealing children at the West- 
end, when all John Cann’s wealth was lying there, uncounted, only 
waiting for him and her to take itand enjoy it! The bare thought 
was a perfect purgatory to him. He must get that two hundred 
pounds to-night, or give up the enterprise altogether. 

‘ Well, Ethel darling,’ he said tenderly, taking her pretty little 
hand in his; ‘ you look tired, dearest. Those horrid children 
have been bothering you again. How I wish we two were married, 
and you were well out of it!’ 

Ethel smiled a quiet smile of resignation. ‘They are rather 
trying, Cecil,’ she said gently, ‘especially on days when one has 
got a headache ; but after all, I’m very glad to have the work to 
do; it helps such a lot to eke out our little income. We have so 
very little, you know, even for two lonely women to live upon in 
simple little lodgings like these, that I’m thankful I can do some- 
thing to help dear Aunt Emily, who’s really goodness itself. You 
see, after all, I get very well paid indeed for the lessons.’ 

‘Ethel,’ Cecil Mitford said suddenly, thinking it better to dash 
at once into the midst of business, ‘ I’ve come round this evening 
to talk with you about a means by which you can add a great deal 
with perfect safety to your little income. Not by lessons, Ethel 
darling ; not by lessons. I can’t bear to see you working away 
the pretty tips off those dear little fingers of yours with strum- 
ming scales on the piano for a lot of stupid, gawky schoolgirls ; 
it’s by a much simpler way than that; I know of a perfectly safe 
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investment for that three hundred that you've got in New Zealand 
Four per cents. Can you not have heard that New Zealand securi- 
ties are in a very shaky way just at present ?’ 

‘Very shaky, Cecil ?’ Ethel answered in surprise. ‘ Why, Mr. 
Cartwright told me only a week ago they were as safe as the Bank 
of England!’ 

‘Mr. Cartwright’s an ignorant old martinet,’ Cecil replied 
vigorously. ‘He thinks because the stock’s inscribed and the 
dividends are payable in Threadneedle Street that the Colony of 
New Zealand’s perfectly solvent. Now, I’m in the Colonial Office, 
and I know a great deal better than that. New Zealand has 
over-borrowed, I assure you; quite over-borrowed ; and a serious 
fall is certain to come sooner or later. Mark my words, Ethel 
darling : if you don’t sell out those New Zealand Fours, you'll find 
your three hundred has sunk to a hundred and fifty in rather less 
than no time!’ 

Ethel hesitated and looked at him in astonishment. ‘ That’s 
very queer,’ she said, ‘ for Mr. Cartwright wants me to sell out my 
little bit of Midland and put it all into the same New Zealands. 
He says they’re so safe and pay so well.’ 

‘Mr. Cartwright indeed!’ Cecil cried contemptuously. ‘ What 
means on earth has he of knowing? Didn’t he advise you to buy 
nothing but three per cents., and then let you get some Portuguese 
Threes at 50, which are really sixes, and exceedingly doubtful 
securities? What’s the use of trusting a man like that, I should 
like to know? No, Ethel, if you'll be guided by me—and I have 
special opportunities of knowing about these things at the Colo- 
nial Office—you'll sell out your New Zealands, and put them into 
a much better investment that I can tell you about. And if I 
were you, I’d say nothing about it to Mr. Cartwright.’ 

‘But, Cecil, I never did anything in business before without 
consulting him! I should be afraid of going quite wrong.’ 

Cecil took her hand in his with real tenderness. Though he 
was trying to deceive her—for her own good—he loved her dearly 
in his heart of hearts, and hated himself for the deception he was 
remorsefully practising upon her. Yet, for her sake, he would go 
through with it. ‘You must get accustomed to trusting me 
instead of him, darling,’ he said softly. ‘When you are mine for 
ever, as I hope you will be soon, you will take my advice, of 
course, in all such matters, won’t you? And you may as well 
begin by taking it now. I have great hopes, Ethel, that before 
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very long my circumstances will be so much improved that I shall 
be able to marry you—I hardly know how quickly ; perhaps even 
before next Christmas. But meanwhile, darling, I have some- 
thing to break to you that I dare say will grieve you a little for 
the moment, though it’s for your ultimate good, birdie, for your 
ultimate good. The Colonial Office people have selected me to go to 
Jamaica on some confidential Government business, which may 
keep me there for three months or so. It’s a dreadful thing to be 
away from you so long, Ethel; but if I manage the business suc- 
cessfully—and I shall, I know—I shall get promoted when I come 
back, well promoted, perhaps to the chief clerkship in the Depart- 
ment ; and then we could marry comfortably almost at once.’ 

‘Oh, Cecil! To Jamaica! How awfully far! And suppose 
you were to get yellow fever or something.’ 

‘But I won’t, Ethel; I promise you I won’t, and I’ll guarantee 
it with a kiss, birdie ; so now, that’s settled. And then, consider 
the promotion! Only three months, probably, and when J come 
back, we can be actually married. It’s a wonderful stroke of luck, 
and I only heard of it this morning. I couldn’t rest till I came 


and told you.’ 
Ethel wiped a tear away silently, and only answered, ‘ If you're 


glad, Cecil dearest, I’m glad too.’ 

‘Well, now, Ethel,’ Cecil Mitford went on as gaily as he could, 
‘that brings me up to the second point. I want you to sell out these 
wretched New Zealands, so as to take the money with me to 
invest on good mortgages in Jamaica. My experience in West 
Indian matters—after three years in the Department—will 
enable me to lay it out for you at nine per cent., nine per cent., 
observe, Ethel, on absolute security of landed property. Planters 
want money to improve their estates; and can’t get it at less 
than that rate. Your three hundred would bring you in twenty- 
seven pounds, Ethel; twenty-seven pounds is a lot of money !’ 

What could poor Ethel do? In his plausible, affectionate 
manner—and all for her own good, too—Cecil talked her over 
quickly between love and business experience, coaxing kisses and 
nine percent. interest, endearing names and knowledge of West 
Indian affairs, till helpless little Ethel willingly promised to give 
up her poor little three hundred, and even arranged to meet Cecil 
secretly on Thursday at the Bank of England, about Colonial 
Office dinner-hour, to effect the transfer on her own account, 
without saying a single word about it to Aunt Emily or Mr. 
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Cartwright. Cecil’s conscience—for he had a conscience, though 
he did his best to stifle it—gave him a bitter twinge every now 
and then, as one question after another drove him time after time 
into a fresh bit of deceit; but he tried to smile and smile and be 
a villain as unconcernedly and lightly as possible. Once only 
towards the end of the evening, when everything was settled, and 
Cecil had talked about his passage, and the: important busi- 
ness with which he was entrusted, at full length, a gleam of 
suspicion seemed to flash for a single second across poor Ethel’s 
deluded little brains. Jamaica-—promotion—three hundred 
pounds—it was all so sudden and so connected; could Cecil him- 
self be trying to deceive her, and using her money for his wild 
treasure hunt? The doubt was horrible, degrading, unworthy of 
her or him, and yet somehow for a single moment she could not 
help half-unconsciously entertaining it. 

‘Cecil,’ she said, hesitating, and looking into the very depths 
of his truthful blue eyes, ‘ you’re not concealing anything from 
me, are you? It’s not some journey connected with John Cann ?’ 

Cecil coughed and cleared his throat uneasily, but by a great 
effort he kept his truthful blue eyes still fixed steadily on hers. 
(He would have given the world if he might have turned them 


away, but that would have been to throw up the game inconti- 

nently.) * My darling Ethel,’ he said evasively, ‘ how on earth could 

the Colonial Office have anything to do with John Cann ?’ 
‘Answer me yes or no, Cecil; do please answer me yes or 


no.’ 

Cecil kept his eyes still fixed immovably on hers, and without 
a moment’s hesitation answered quickly ‘no.’ It was an awful 
wrench, and his lips could hardly frame the horrid falsehood, but 
for Ethel’s sake he answered ‘ no.’ 

‘ Then I know I can trust you, Cecil,’ she said, laying her head 
for forgiveness on his shoulder. ‘Oh, how wrong it was of me to 
doubt you for a second!’ 

Cecil sighed uneasily, and kissed her white forehead without a 
single word. 

‘ After all,’ he thought to himself, as he walked back to his 
lonely lodgings late that evening, ‘I need never tell her anything 
about it. I can pretend, when I’ve actually got John Cann’s 
treasure, that I came across the clue accidentally while I was in 
Jamaica ; and I can lay out three hundred of it there in mortgages ; 
and she need never know a single word about my innocent little 
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deception. But indeed in the pride and delight of so much 
money, all our own, she’ll probably never think at all of her poor 
little paltry three hundred.’ 


IIT. 


It was an awfully long time, that eighteen days at sea, on the 
Royal Mail Steamship ‘Don,’ bound for Kingston, Jamaica, with 
John Cann’s secret for ever on one’s mind, and nothing to do all 
day, by way of outlet for one’s burning energy, but to look, hour 
after hour, at the monotonous face of the seething water. But at 
last the journey was over; and before Cecil Mitford had been 
twenty-four hours at Date Tree Hall, the chief hotel in Kingston, 
he had already hired a boat and sailed across the baking hot har- 
bour to Port Royal, to look in the dreary, sandy cemetery for any 
sign or token of John Cann’s grave. 

An old grey-haired negro, digging at afresh grave, had charge 
of the cemetery, and to him Cecil Mitford at once addressed himself, 
to find out whether any tombstone about the place bore the name 
of John Cann. The old man turned the name over carefully in 
his stolid brains, and then shook his heavy grey head with a decided 
negative. ‘Massa John Cann, sah,’ he said dubiously: ‘ Massa 
John Cann; it don’t nobody buried here by de name ob Massa 
John Cann. I sartin, sah, becase I’s sexton in dis here cemetry 
dese fifty year, an’ I know de grabe ob ebbery buckra gentleman 
lat ebber buried here since I fuss came.’ 

Cecil Mitford tossed his head angrily. ‘Since you first came, 
my good man,’ he said with deep contempt. ‘Since you first 
eame! Why, John Cann was buried here ages and ages before 
you yourself were ever born or thought of.’ 

The old negro looked up at him inquiringly. There is nothing 
a negro hates like contempt; and he answered back witha disdainful 
tone: ‘ DenI can find out if him ebber was buried here at all, as well as 
you, sah. We has register here, we don’t ignorant heathen. I has 
register in de church ob ebbery pusson dat ebber buried in dis cemetry 
from de berry beginnin—from de year ob de great earthquake itself. 
What year dis Massa John Cann, him die now? What year him die?’ 

Cecil pricked up his ears at the mention of the register, and 
answered eagerly, ‘In the year 1669.’ 

The old negro sat down quietly on a flat tomb, and answered 
with a smile of malicious triumph: ‘ Den you is ignorant know- 
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nuffin pusson for a buckra gentleman, for true, sah, if you tink 
you will find him grabe in dis here cemetry. Don’t you nebber 
read your history book, dat all Port Royal drowned in de great 
earthquake ob de year 1692? We has register here for ebbery 
year, from de year 1692 downward ; but de grabes, and de cemetry, 
and de register, from de year 1692 upward, him all swallowed up 
entirely in de great earthquake, bress de Lord!’ 

Cecil Mitford felt the earth shivering beneath him at that 
moment, as verily as the Port Royal folk had felt it shiver in 1692. 
He clutched at the headstone to keep him from falling, and sat 
down hazily on the flat tomb, beside the grey-headed old negro, 
like one unmanned and utterly disheartened. It was all only too 
true: with his intimate knowledge of John Cann’s life, and of 
West Indian affairs generally, how on earth could he ever have 
overlooked it? John Cann’s grave lay buried five fathoms deep, 
no doubt, under the blue waters of the Caribbean: and it was for 
this that he had madly thrown up his Colonial Office appointment, 
for this that he had wasted Ethel’s money, for this that he had 
burdened his conscience with a world of lies; all to find in the 
end that John Cann’s secret was hidden under five fathoms of 
tropical lagoon, among the scattered and waterlogged ruins of 
Old Port Royal. His fortitude forsook him for a single moment, 
and burying his face in his two hands, there, under the sweltering 
midday heat of ‘that deadly sandbank, he broke down utterly, 
and sobbed like a child. before the very eyes of the now softened 
old negro sexton. 


IV. 


It was not for long, however. Cecil Mitford had at least one 
strong quality, indomitable energy and perseverance. All was 
not yet lost: if need were, he would hunt for John Cann’s tomb 
in the very submerged ruins of Old Port Royal. He looked up 
once more at the puzzled negro, and tried to bear this bitter down- 
fall of all his hopes with manful resignation. 

At that very moment, a tall and commanding-looking man, of 
about sixty, with white hair but erect figure, walked slowly from 
the coco-nut grove on the sand-spit into the dense and tangled pre- 
cincts of the cemetery. He was a brown man, a mulatto apparently, 
but his look and bearing showed him at once for a person of edu- 
cation and distinction in his own fashion. The old sexton rose up 
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respectfully as the stranger approached, and said to him, in a very 
different tone from that in which he had addressed Cecil Mitford, 
‘ Marnin, sah; marnin, Mr. Barclay. Dis here buckra gentleman 
from Englan’, him come ’quiring in de cemetry after de grabe of 
pusson dat dead before de great earthquake. What for him come 
here like-a-dat on fool’s errand, eh, sah? What for him not larn 
before him come dat Port Royal all gone drowned in de year 
1692 ?’ 

The new-comer raised his hat slightly to Cecil Mitford, and 
spoke at once in the grave gentle voice of an educated and culti- 
vated mulatto. ‘You wanted some antiquarian information about 
the island, sir; some facts about some one who died before the 
Port Royal earthquake ? You have luckily stumbled across the 
right man to help you; for I think if anything can be recovered 
about anybody in Jamaica, I can aid you in recovering it. Whose 
grave did you want to see?’ 

Cecil hardly waited to thank the polite stranger, but blurted 
out at once, ‘The grave of John Cann, who died in 1669.’ 

The stranger smiled quietly. ‘What, John Cann, the famous 
buccaneer!’ he said, with evident delight. ‘Are you interested 
in John Cann ?’ 

‘IT am,’ Cecil answered hastily. ‘ Do you know anything about 
him ?’ 

‘TI know all about him,’ the tall mulatto replied. ‘ All about 
him in every way. He was not buried at- Port Royal at all. He 
intended to be, and gave orders to that effect; but his servants 
had him buried quietly elsewhere, on account of some dispute 
with the Governor of the time being, about some paper which he 
desired to have placed in his coffin.’ 

‘Where, where ?’ Cecil Mitford gasped out eagerly, clutching 
at this fresh straw with all the anxiety of a drowning man. 

‘At Spanish Town,’ the stranger answered calmly. ‘I know 
his grave there well to the present day. If you are interested in 
Jamaican antiquities, and would like to come over and see it, | 
shall be happy to show you the tomb. That is my name.’ And 
he handed Cecil Mitford his card, with all the courteous dignity 
of a born gentleman. 

Cecil took the card and read the name on it: ‘ The Hon. Charles 
Barclay, Leigh Caymanas, Spanish Town.’ How his heart bounded 
again that minute! Proof was accumulating on proof, and luck 
on luck! After all, he had tracked down John Cann’s grave; 
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and the paper was really there, buried in his coffin. He took the 
handkerchief from his pocket and wiped his damp brow with a 
feeling of unspeakable relief. Ethel was saved, and they might 
still enjoy John Cann’s treasure. 

Mr. Barclay sat down beside him on the stone slab, and began 
talking overall he knew about John Cann’s life and actions. Cecil 
affected to be interested in all he said, though really he could think 
of one thing only: the treasure, the treasure, the treasure. But 
he managed also to let Mr. Barclay see how much he too knew 
about the old buccaneer: and Mr. Barclay, who was a simple- 
minded learned enthusiast for all that concerned the antiquities of 
his native island, was so won over by this display of local know- 
ledge on the part of a stranger and an Englishman, that he ended 
by inviting Cecil over to his house at Spanish Town, to stop as 
long as he was able. Cecil gladly accepted the invitation, and 
that very afternoon, with a beating heart, he took his place in the 
lumbering train that carried him over to the final goal of his 
Jamaican expedition. . 


¥, 


In acorner of the Cathedral grave-yard at Spanish Town, over- 
hung by a big spreading mango-tree, and thickly covered by prickly 
scrub of agave and cactus, the white-haired old mulatto gentleman 
led Cecil Mitford up to a water-worn and weathered stone, on 
which a few crumbling letters alone were still visible. Cecil 
kneeled down on the bare ground, regardless of the sharp cactus 
spines that stung and tore his flesh, and began clearing the moss 
and lichen away from the neglected monument. Yes, his host 
was right! right, right, right, indubitably. The first two letters 
were [o, then a blank where others were obliterated, and then came 
ANN. That stood clearly for Ioun Cann. And below he could 
slowly make out the words, ‘ Born at. . vey Tra... Devon. .’ 
with an illegible date, ‘Died at P... Royal, May 12, 
1669.’ Oh, great heavens, yes. John Cann’s grave! John Cann’s 
grave! John Cann’s grave! Beyond any shadow or suspicion of 
mistake, John Cann and his precious secret lay buried below that 
mouldering tombstone. ; 

That very evening Cecil Mitford sought out and found the 
Spanish Town gravedigger. He was a solemn-looking middle- 
aged black man, with a keen smart face, not the wrong sort of 
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man, Cecil Mitford felt sure, for such a job as the one he con- 
templated. Cecil didn’t beat about the bush or temporise with 
him in any way. He went straight to the point, and asked the 
man outright whether he would undertake to open John Cann’s 
grave, and find a paper that was hidden in the coffin. The grave- 
digger stared at him, and answered slowly, ‘I don’t like de job, 
sah ; I don’t like de job. Perhaps Massa John Cann’s ghost, him 


come and trouble me for dat: I don’t going to do it. What you 
gib me, sah; how much you gib me?’ 

Cecil opened his purse and took out of it ten gold sovereigns. 
‘I will give you that,’ he said, ‘if you can get me the paper out 
of John Cann’s coffin.’ 

The negro’s eyes glistened, but he answered carelessly, ‘I 
don’t tink I can do it. I don’t want to open grabe by night, and 
if I open him by day, de magistrates dem will hab me up for 
desecration ob interment. But I can dodis for you, sah. If you 
like to wait till some buckra gentleman die—John Cann grabe 
among de white man side in de grabeyard—I will dig grabe along- 
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side ob John Cann one day, so let you come yourself in de night 
and take what you like out ob him coffin. I don’t go meddle with 
coffin myself, tomake de John Cann duppy trouble me, and magi- 
strate send me off about me business.’ 

It was a risky thing to do, certainly, but Cecil Mitford closed 
with it, and promised the man ten pounds if ever he could recover 
John Cann’s paper. And then he settled down quietly at Leigh 
Caymanas with his friendly host, waiting with eager anxious 
expectation—till some white person should die at Spanish Town. 

What an endless, aimless time it seemed to wait before any- 
body could be comfortably buried! Black people died by the 
score, of course: there was a small-pox epidemic on, and they 
went to wakes over one another’s dead bodies in wretched hovels 
among the back alleys, and caught the infection and sickened and 
died as fast as the wildest imagination could wish them: but then, 
they were buried apart by themselves in the pauper part of the 
Cathedral cemetery. Still, no white man caught the small-pox, 
and few mulattoes ; they had all been vaccinated, and nobody got 
ill except the poorest negroes. Cecil Mitford waited with almost 
fiendish eagerness to hear that some prominent white man was 
dead or dying. 

A month, six weeks, two months, went slowly past, and still 
nobody of consequence in all Spanish Town fell ill or sickened 
Talk about tropical diseases! why, the place was abominably, 
atrociously, outrageously healthy. Cecil Mitford fretted and fumed 
and worried by himself, wondering whether he would be kept there 
for ever and ever, waiting till some useless nobody chose to die. 
The worst of it all was, he could tell nobody his troubles: 
he had to pretend to look unconcerned and interested, and listen 
to all old Mr. Barclay’s stories about Maroons and buccaneers as if 
he really enjoyed them. 

At last, after Cecil had been two full months at Spanish Town, 
he heard one morning with grim satisfaction that yellow fever 
had broken out at Port Antonio. Now yellow fever, as he knew 
full well, attacks only white men, or men of white blood: and 
Cecil felt sure that before long there would be somebody white 
dead in Spanish Town. Not that he was really wicked or malevolent 
or even unfeeling at heart; but his wild desire to discover John 
Cann’s treasure had now overridden every better instinct of his 
nature, and had enslaved him, body and soul, till he could think 
of nothing in any light save that of its bearing on his one mad 
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imagination. So he waited alittle longer, still more eagerly than 
before, till yellow fever should come to Spanish Town. 

Sure enough the fever did come in good time, and the very 
first person who sickened with it was Cecil Mitford. That was a 
contingency he had never dreamt of, and for the time being it 
drove John Cann’s treasure almost out of his fevered memory. 
Yet not entirely, even so, for in his delirium he raved of John 
Cann and his doubloons till good old Mr. Barclay, nursing at his 
bedside like a woman, as a tender-hearted mulatto always will 
nurse any casual young white man, shook his head to himself and 
muttered gloomily that poor Mr. Mitford had overworked his brain 
sadly in his minute historical investigations. 

For ten days Cecil Mitford hovered fitfully between life and 
death, and for ten days good old Mr. Barclay waited on him, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, as devotedly as any mother could wait upon 
her first-born. At the end of that time he began to mend slowly; 
and as soon as the crisis was over he forgot forthwith all about his 
illness, and thought once more of nothing on earth save only Jolin 
Cann’s treasure. Was anybody else ill of the fever in Spanish 
Town? Yes, two, but not dangerously. Cecil’s face fell at that 
saving clause, and in his heart he almost ventured to wish it had 
been otherwise. He was no murdercr, even in thought; but John 
Cann’s treasure! John Cann’s treasure! John Cann’s treasure! 
What would not a man venture to do or pray, in order that he 
might become the possessor of John Cann’s treasure ! 

As Cecil began to mend, a curious thing happened at Leigh 
Caymanas, contrary to almost all the previous medical experience 
of the whole island. Mr. Barclay, though a full mulatto of half 
black blood, suddenly sickened with the yellow fever. He had 
worn himself out with nursing Cecil, and the virus seemed to have 
got into his blood in a way that it would never have done under 
other circumstances. And when the doctor came to see him, he 
declared at once that the symptoms were very serious. Cecil 
hated and loathed himself for the thought; and yet, in a horrid, 
indefinite way, he gloated over the possibility of his kind and 
hospitable friend’s dying. Mr: Barclay had tended him so care- 
fully that he almost loved him ; and yet, with John Cann’s treasure 
before his very eyes, in a dim, uncertain, awful fashion, he almost 
looked forward to his dying. But where would he be buried? 
that was the question. Not, surely, among the poor black people 
in the pauper corner. Aman of his host’s distinction and position 
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would certainly deserve a place among the most exalted white 
graves—near the body of Governor Modyford, and not far from the 
tomb of John Cann himself. 

Day after day Mr. Barclay sank slowly but surely, and Cecil, 
weak and hardly convalescent himself, sat watching by his bed- 
side, and nursing him as tenderly as the good brown man had 
nursed Cecil himself in his turn a week earlier. The young clerk 
was no hard-hearted wretch who could see a kind entertainer die 
without a single passing pang; he felt for the grey old mulatto as 
deeply as he could have felt for his own brother, if he had had 
one. Every time there was a sign of suffering or feebleness, it 
went to Cecil’s heart like a knife—the very knowledge that on one 
side of his nature he wished the man to die, made him all the 
more anxious and careful on the other side to do everything he 
could to save him, if possible, or at least to alleviate his sufferings. 
Poor old man! it was horrible to see him lying there, parched 
with fever and dying by inches; but then—John Cann’s treasure, 
John Cann’s treasure, John Cann’s treasure! every shade that 
passed over the good mulatto’s face brought Cecil Mitford a single 
step nearer to the final enjoyment of John Cann’s treasure. 


VI. 


On the evening when the Hon. Charles Barclay died, Cecil 
Mitford went out, for the first time after his terrible illness, to 
speak a few words in private with the negro sexton. He found 
the man lounging in the soft dust outside his hut, and ready enough 
to find a place for the corpse (which would be buried next morn- 
ing, with the ordinary tropical haste), close beside the spot actually 
occupied by John Cann’s coffin. All the rest, the sexton said with 
a horrid grin, he would leave to Cecil. 

At twelve o’clock of a dark moonless night, Cecil Mitford, still 
weak and ill, but trembling only from the remains of his fever, set 
out stealthily from the dead man’s low bungalow in the outskirts 
of Spanish Town, and walked on alone through the unlighted, 
unpaved streets of the sleeping city to the Cathedral precinct. 
Not a soul met or passed him on the way through the lonely alleys ; 
not a solitary candle burned anywhere in a single window. He 
carried only a little dark lantern in his hand, and a very small pick 
that he had borrowed that same afternoon from the negro sexton. 
Stumbling along through the unfamiliar lanes, he saw at last the 
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great black mass of the gaunt ungainly Cathedral, standing out 
dimly against the hardly less black abyss of night that formed the 
solemn background. But Cecil Mitford was not-awed by place or 
season; he could think only of one subject, John Cann’s treasure. 
He groped his way easily through scrub and monuments to the 
far corner of the churchyard; and there, close by a fresh and open 
grave, he saw the well-remembered, half-effaced letters that marked 
the mouldering upright slab as John Cann’s gravestone. Without 
a moment’s delay, without a touch of hesitation, without a single 
tinge of womanish weakness, he jumped down boldly into the open 
grave and turned the light side of his little lantern in the direction 
of John Cann’s undesecrated coffin. 

A few strokes of the pick soon loosened the intervening earth 
sufficiently to let him get ata wooden plank on the nearer side of 
the coffin. It had mouldered away with damp and age till it was 
all quite soft and pliable; and he broke.through it with his hand 
alone, and saw lying within a heap of huddled bones, which he 
knew at once for John Cann’s skeleton. Under any other circum- 
stances, such a sight, seen in the dead of night, with all the awesome 
accessories of time and place, would have chilled and appalled 
Cecil Mitford’s nervous blood; but he thought nothing of it all 
now; his whole soul was entirely concentrated on a single idea 
—the search for the missing paper. Leaning over toward the 
breach he had made into John Cann’s grave, he began groping 
about with his right hand on the floor of the coffin. After a 
moment’s search his fingers came across a small rusty metal object, 
clasped, apparently, in the bony hand of the skeleton. He drew 
it eagerly out ; it was asteel snuff-hox. Prising open the corroded 
hinge with his pocket-knife, he found inside a small serap of dry 
paper. His fingers trembled as he held it to the dark lantern; 
oh, heavens, success! success! it was, it was—the missing 
document ! 

He knew it in a moment by the handwriting and the cypher! 
He couldn’t wait to read it till he went home to the dead man’s 
house; so he curled himself up cautiously in Charles Barclay’s 
open grave, and proceeded to decipher the crabbed manuscript as 
well as he was able by the lurid light of the lantern. Yes, yes, it 
was all right: it told him with minute and unmistakable detail the 
exact spot in the valley of the Bovey where John Cann’s treasure 
lay securely hidden. Not at John Cann’s rocks on the hilltop, as 
the local legend untruly affirmed—John Cann had not been such 
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an unguarded fool as to whisper to the idle gossips of Bovey the 
spot where he had really buried his precious doubloons—but down 
in the valley by a bend of the river, at a point that Cecil Mitford 
had known well from his childhood upward. Hurrah! hurrah! 
the secret was unearthed at last, and he had nothing more to do 
than to go home to England and proceed to dig up John Cann’s 
treasure ! 

So he cautiously replaced the loose earth on-the side of the grave, 
and walked back, this time bold and erect, with his dark lantern 
openly displayed (for it mattered little now who watched or followed 
him), to dead Charles Barclay’s lonely bungalow. The black ser- 
vants were keening and wailing over their master’s body, and 
nobody took much notice of the white visitor. If they had, Cecil 
Mitford would have cared but little, so long as he carried John 
Cann’s last dying directions safely folded in his leather pocket- 


book. 

Next day, Cecil Mitford stood once more as a chief mourner 
beside the grave he had sat in that night so strangely by himself: 
and before the week was over he had taken his passage for England 
in the Royal Mail Steamer ‘ Tagus,’ and was leaving the coco-nut 
groves of Port Royal well behind him on the port side. Before 


him lay the open sea, and beyond it, England, Ethel, and John 
Cann’s treasure. 


VII. 


It had been a long job after all to arrange fully the needful 
preliminaries for the actual search after John Cann’s buried 
doubloons. First of all, there was Ethel’s interest to pay, and a 
horrid story for Cecil to concoct—all false, of course, worse luck to 
it—about how he had managed to invest her poor three hundred 
to the best advantage. Then there was another story to make good 
about three months’ extra leave from the Colonial Office. Next 
came the question of buying the land where John Cann’s trea- 
sure lay hidden, and this was really a matter of very exceptional 
and peculiar difficulty. The owner—pig-headed fellow !—didn’t 
want to sell, no matter how much he was offered, because the corner 
contained a clump of trees that made a specially pretty element in 
the view from his dining-room windows. His dining-room windows, 
forsooth! What on earth could it matter, when John Cann’s 
treasure was at stake, whether anything at all was visible or other- 
wise from his miserable dining-room windows? Cecil was positively 
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appalled at the obstinacy and narrow-mindedness of the poor 
squireen, who could think of nothing at all in the whole world but 
his own ridiculous antiquated windows. However, in the end, by 
making his bid high enough, he was able to induce this obstructive 
old curmudgeon to part with his triangular little corner of land in 
the bend of the river. Even so, there was the question of pay- 
ment: absurd as it seemed, with all John Cann’s money almost in 
his hands, Cecil was obliged to worry and bother and lie and in- 
trigue for weeks together in order to get that paltry little sum in 
hard cash for the matter of payment. Still, he raised it in the end: 
raised it by inducing Ethel to sell out the remainder of her poor 
small fortune, and cajoling Aunt Emily into putting her name toa 
bill of sale for her few worthless bits of old-fashioned furniture. 
At last, after many delays and vexatious troubles, Cecil found him- 
self the actual possessor of the corner of land wherein lay buried 
John Cann’s treasure. 

The very first day that Cecil Mitford could call that coveted 
piece of ground his own, he could not restrain his eagerness (though 
he knew it was imprudent in a land where the unjust law of 
treasure-trove prevails), but he must then and there begin covertly 
digging under the shadow of the three big willow-trees, in the 
bend of the river. He had eyed and measured the bearings so 
carefully already that he knew the very spot to a nail’s breadth 
where John Cann’s treasure was actually hidden. He set to work 
digging with a little pick as confidently as if he had already seen 
the broad doubloons lying there in the strong box that he knew 
enclosed them. Four feet deep he dug, as John Cann’s instructions 
told him; and then, true to the inch, his pick struck against a 
solid oaken box, well secured with clamps of iron. Cecil cleared 
all the dirt away from the top, carefully, not hurriedly, and tried 
with all his might to lift the box out, but all in vain. It was far 
too heavy, of course, for one man’s arms to raise: all that weight 
of gold and silver must be ever so much more than a single pair of 
hands could possibly manage. He must try to open the lid alone, 
so as to take the gold out, a bit at a time, and carry it away with 
him now and again, as he was able, covering the place up carefully 
in between, for fear of the Treasury and the Lord of the Manor. 
How abominably unjust it seemed to him at that moment—the 
legal claim of those two indolent hostile powers! to think that after 
he, Cecil Mitford, had borne the brunt of the labour in adventur- 
ously hunting up the whole trail of John Cann’s secret, two idle 
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irresponsible participators should come in at the end, if they could, 
to profit entirely by his ingenuity and his exertions ! 

At last, by a great effort, he forced the rusty lock open, and 
looked eagerly into the strong oak chest. How his heart beat with 
slow, deep throbs at that supreme moment, not with suspense, 
for he knew he should find the money, but with the final realisation 
of a great hope long deferred! Yes, there it lay, in very truth, 
all before him—great shining coins of old Spanish gold—gold, 
gold, gold, arranged in long rows, one coin after another, over the 
whole surface of the broad oak box. He had found it, he had found 
it, he had really found it! After so much toilsome hunting, after 
so much vain endeavour, after so many heart-breaking disappoint- 
ments, John Cann’s treasure in very truth lay open there actually 
before him ! 

For a few minutes, eager and frightened as he was, Cecil Mit- 
ford did not dare even to touch the precious pieces. In the great- 
ness of his joy, in the fierce rush of his overpowering emotions, 
he had no time to think of mere base everyday gold and silver. 
It was the future and the ideal that he beheld, not the: piled-up 
heaps of filthy lucre. Ethel was his, wealth was his, honour was 
his! He would be a rich man and a great man now and hence- 
forth for ever! Oh, how he hugged himself in his heart on the 
wise successful fraud by which he had induced Ethel to advance 
him the few wretched hundreds he needed for his ever-memorable 
Jamaican journey! How he praised to himself his own courage, 
and ingenuity, and determination, and inexhaustible patience! 
How he laughed down that foolish conscience of his that would 
fain have dissuaded him from his master-stroke of genius! He 
deserved it all, he deserved it all! Other men would have flinched 
before the risk and expense of the voyage to Jamaica, would have 
given up the scent for a fool’s errand in the cemetery at Port 
Royal, would have shrunk from ransacking John Cann’s grave at 
dead of night in the Cathedral precincts at Spanish Town, would 
have feared to buy the high-priced corner of land at Bovey Tracy 
on a pure imaginative speculation. But he, Cecil Mitford, had 
had the boldness and the cleverness to do it every bit, and now, 
wisdom was justified of all her children. He sat for five minutes 
in profound meditation on the edge of the little pit he had dug, 
gloating dreamily over the broad gold pieces, and inwardly admir- 
ing his own bravery and foresight and indomitable resolution. 
What a magnificent man he really was—a worthy successor of those 
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great freebooting, buccaneering, filibustering Devonians of the 
grand Elizabethan era! To think that the work-a-day modern 
world should ever have tried to doom him, Cecil Mitford, with his 
splendid enterprise and glorious potentialities, to a hundred and 
eighty a year and a routine clerkship at the Colonial Office! 

After a while, however, mere numerical cupidity began to get 
the better of this heroic mood, and Cecil Mitford turned somewhat 
languidly to the vulgar task of counting the rows of doubloons, 
He counted up the foremost row carefully, and then for the first 
time perceived, to his intense surprise, that the row behind was 
not gold, but mere silver Mexican pistoles. He rubbed his eyes 
and looked again, but the fact was unmistakable ; there was only 
one row of yellow gold in the top layer, and all the rest was merely 
bright and glittering silver. Strange that John Cann should have 
put coins of such small value near the top of his box: the rest of 
the gold must certainly be in successive layers down further. He 
lifted up the big gold doubloons in the first row, and then, to his 
blank horror and amazement, came to—not more gold, not more 
silver, but—but—but—ay, incredible as it seemed, appalling, 
horrifying—a wooden bottom ! 

Had John Cann, in his care and anxiety, put a layer of solid 
oak between each layer of gold and silver? Hardly that ; the oak 
was too thick. In a moment Cecil Mitford had taken out all the 
coins of the first tier, and laid bare the oaken bottom. A few blows 
of the pick loosened the earth around, and then, oh horror, oh 
ghastly disappointment, oh unspeakable heart-sickening revelation, 
the whole box came out entire. It was only two inches deep alto- 
gether, including the cover—it was, in fact, a mere shallow tray 
or saucer, something like the sort of thin wooden boxes in which 
sets of dessert-knives or fish-knives are usually sold for wedding 
presents! 

For the space of three seconds Cecil Mitford could not believe 
his eyes, and then, with a sudden flash of awful vividness, the 
whole terrible truth flashed at once across his staggering brain. 
He had found John Cann’s treasure indeed—the John Cann’s treasure 
of base actual reality: but the John Cann’s treasure of his fervid 
imagination, the John Cann’s treasure he had dreamt of from his 
boyhood upward, the John Cann’s treasure he had risked all to 
find and to win, did not exist, could not exist, and never had existed 
at all anywhere! It was all a horrible, incredible, unthinkable 
delusion! The hideous fictions he had told would every one be 
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now discovered; Ethel would be ruined; Aunt Emily would be 
ruined; and they would both know him, not only for a fool, a 
dreamer, and a visionary, but also for a gambler, a thief, and a liar. 

In his black despair he jumped down into the shallow hole once 
more, and began a second time to count slowly over the accursed 
dollars. The whole miserable sum—the untold wealth of John 
Cann’s treasure—would amount altogether to about two hundred 
and twenty pounds of modern sterling English money. Cecil 
Mitford tore his hair as he counted it in impotent self-punishment ; 
two hundred and twenty pounds, and he had expected at least as 
many thousands! He saw it allin a moment. His wild fancy had 
mistaken the poor outcast hunted-down pirate for a sort of ideal 
criminal millionaire ; he had erected the ignorant, persecuted John 
Cann of real life, who fled from the king’s justice to a nest of 
chartered outlaws in Jamaica, into a great successful naval com- 
mander, like the Drake or Hawkins of actual history. The whole 
truth about the wretched solitary old robber burst in upon him 
now with startling vividness; he saw him hugging his paltry two 
hundred pounds to his miserly old bosom, crossing the sea with it 
stealthily from Jamaica, burying it secretly ina hole in the ground 
at Bovey, quarrelling about it with his peasant relations in England, 
as the poor will often quarrel about mere trifles of money, and 
dying at last with the secret of that wretched sum hidden in the 
snuff-box that he clutched with fierce energy even in his lifeless 
skeleton fingers. It was all clear, horribly, irretrievably, unmis- 
takably clear to him now; and the John Cann that he had once 
followed through so many chances and changes had faded away at 
once into absolute nothingness, now and for ever! 

If Cecil Mitford had known a little less about John Caun’s life 
and exploits he might still perhaps have buoyed himself up with 
the vain hope that all the treasure was not yet unearthed—that 
there were more boxes still buried in the ground, more doubloons 
still hidden further down in the unexplored bosom of the 
little three-cornered field. But the words of John Cann’s own 
dying directions were too explicit and clear to admit of any such 
gloss or false interpretation. ‘In a strong oaken chest, bound 
round with iron, and buried at four feet of depth in the south- 
western angle of the Home Croft,-at Bovey,’ said the document, 
plainly; there was no possibility of making two out of it in any 
way. Indeed, in that single minute, Cecil Mitford’s mind had 
undergone a total revolution, and he saw the John Cann myth for 
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the first time in his life now in its true colours. The bubble had 
burst, the halo had vanished, the phantom had faded away, and 
the miserable squalid miserly reality stood before him with all its 
vulgar nakedness in their place. The whole panorama of John 
Cann’s life, as he knew it intimately in all its details, passed before 
his mind’s eye like a vivid picture, no longer in the brilliant hues 
of boyish romance, but in the dingy sordid tones of sober fact. 
He had given up all that was worth having in this world for the 
sake of a poor gipsy pirate’s penny-saving hoard. 

A weaker man would have swallowed the disappointment or 
kept the delusion still to his dying day. Cecil Mitford was made 
of stronger mould. The ideal John Cann’s treasure had taken 
possession of him, body and soul; and now that John Cann’s 
treasure had faded into utter nonentity—a paltry two hundred 
pounds—the whole solid earth had failed beneath his feet, and 
nothing was left before him but a mighty blank. A mighty blank. 
Blank, blank, blank. Cecil Mitford sat there on the edge of the 
pit, with his legs dangling over into the hollow where John Cann’s 
treasure had never been, gazing blankly out into a blank sky, with 
staring blank eyeballs that looked straight ahead into infinite 
space and saw utterly nothing. 

How long he sat there no one knows; but late at night, when 
the people at the Red Lion began to miss their guest, and turned 
out in a body to hunt for him in the corner field, they found him 
sitting still on the edge of the pit he had dug for the grave of his 
own hopes, and gazing still with listless eyes into blank vacancy. 
A box of loose coin lay idly scattered on the ground beside him. 
The poor gentleman had been struck crazy, they whispered to one 
another; and so indeed he had: not raving mad with acute insanity, 
but blankly, hopelessly, and helplessly imbecile. With the loss of 
John Cann’s treasure the whole universe had faded out for him into 
abject nihilism. They carried him home to the inn between them 
on their arms, and put him to bed carefully in the old bedroom, 
as one might put a new-born baby. 

The Lord of the Manor, when he came to hear the whole pitiful 
story, would have nothing to do with the wretched doubloons; the 
curse of blood was upon them, he said, and worse than that; so 
the Treasury, which has no sentiments and no conscience, came in 
at the end for what little there was of John Cann’s unholy 
treasure. 
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VIII. 


In the County Pauper Lunatic Asylum for Devon there was 
one quiet impassive patient, who was always pointed out to horror- 
loving visitors, because he had once been a gentleman, and had a 
strange romance hanging to him still, even in that dreary refuge 
of the destitute insane. The lady whom he had loved and robbed 
—all for her own good—had followed him down from London to 
Devonshire ; and she and her aunt kept a small school, after some 
struggling fashion, in the town close by, where many kind-hearted 
squires of the neighbourhood sent their little girls, while they 
were still very little, for the sake of charity, and for pity of the 
sad, sad story. One day a week there was a whole holiday— 
Wednesday it was—for that was visiting day at the County Asylum ; 
and then Ethel Sutherland, dressed in deep mourning, walked 
round with her aunt to the gloomy gateway at ten o’clock, and sat 
as long as she was allowed with the faded image of Cecil Mitford, 
holding his listless hand clasped hard in her pale white fingers, and 
looking with sad eager anxious eyes for any gleam of passing re- 
cognition in his. Alas, the gleam never came (perhaps it was better 
so), Cecil Mitford looked always straight before him at the blank 
whitewashed walls, and saw nothing, heard nothing, thought of 
nothing, from week’s end to week’s end. 

Ethel had forgiven him all; what will not a loving woman 
forgive ? Nay, more, had found excuses and palliations for him 
which quite glossed over his crime and his folly. He must have 
been losing his reason long before he ever went to Jamaica, she 
said; for in his right mind he would never have tried to deceive 
her or himself in the way he had done. Did he not fancy he was 
sent out by the Colonial Office, when he had really gone without 
leave or mission? And did he not persuade her to give up her 
money to him for investment, and after all never invest it? What 
greater proofs of insanity could you have than those? And then 
that dreadful fever at Spanish Town, and the shock of losing his 
kind entertainer, worn out with nursing him, had quite completed 
the downfall of his reason. So Ethel Sutherland, in her pure 
beautiful woman’s soul, went on, believing, as steadfastly as ever, 
in the faith and the goodness of that Cecil Mitford that had never 
been. His ideal had faded out before the first touch of dis- 
illusioning fact; hers persisted still, in spite of all the rudest 
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assaults that the plainest facts could make uponit. Thank heaven 
for that wonderful idealising power of a good woman, which enables 
her to walk unsullied through this sordid world, unknowing and 
unseeing. . 

At last one night, one terrible windy night in December, Ethel 
Sutherland was wakened from her sleep in the quiet little school- 
house by a fearful glare falling fiercely upon her bedroom window, 
She jumped up hastily and rushed to the little casement to look 
out towards the place whence the glare came. One thought alone 
rose instinctively in her white little mind—Could it be at Cecil’s 


Asylum? Oh, horror, yes; the whole building was in flames, 
and if Cecil were taken—even poor mad imbecile Cecil—what, 
what on earth would then be left her ? ; 

Huddling on a few things hastily, anyhow, Ethel rushed out 
wildly into the street, and ran with incredible speed where all the 
crowd of the town was running together, towards the blazing Asylum. 
The mob knew her at once, and recognised her sad claim; they 
made a little lane down the surging mass for her to pass through, 
till she stood beside the very firemen at the base of the gateway. 
It was an awful sight— poor mad wretches raving and imploring at 
the windows, while the firemen plied their hose and brought 
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their escapes to bear as best they were able on one menaced tier 
after another. But Ethel saw or heard nothing, save in one third- 
floor window of the right wing, where Cecil Mitford stood, no longer 
speechless and imbecile, but calling loudly for help, and flinging 
his eager arms wildly about him. The shock had brought him back 
his reason, for the moment at least: oh, thank God, thank God, 
he saw her, he saw her! 

With a sudden wild cry Ethel burst from the firemen who tried 
to hold her back, leaped into the burning building and tore up the 
blazing stairs, blinded and scorched, but by some miracle not quite 
suffocated, till she reached the stone landing on the third story. 
Turning along the well-known corridor, now filled with black 
wreaths of stifling smoke, she reached at last Cecil’s ward, and 
flung herself madly, wildly into his circling arms. For a moment 
they both forgot the awful death that girt them round on every 
side, and Cecil, rising superior to himself, cried only, ‘Ethel, Ethel, 
Ethel, I love you; forgive me!’ Ethel pressed his hand in hers 
gently, and answered in an agony of joy, ‘There is nothing to 
forgive, Cecil; I can die happy now, now that I have once more 
heard you say you love me, you love me.’ 


IX. 


Near a quiet town in North Wales a little four-roomed cottage 
fronts the road, with a garden full of sweet old-fashioned flowers, 
and a small porch covered with long sprays of clematis and clam- 
bering roses. Though it is but a wee house, once a labourer’s 
home, one can see at a glance that its quiet refinement and simple 
unpretentiousness bespeaks at once the presence of straitened cul- 
ture. The Mitfords who live there are indeed far from rich; but 
the husband, who is understood in the neighbourhood to have 
been a great invalid, is employed by the Record Office and the 
Master of the Rolls, in deciphering many antique manuscripts, 
a form of specialist work for which he seems naturally to possess 
a remarkable aptitude. For knowledge of the handwriting and 
personal history of the seventeenth century, in fact, he has no 
rival in all England. As an expert, to be sure, his work is not 
over-well paid; but his earnings suffice to keep himself and Ethel 
in modest comfort; and as long as Ethel is happy, what other 
care or desire in the world has Cecil Mitford ? 

For he sees it all now: he knows in his heart of hearts that 
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he has won a treasure far greater and truer than John Cann’s, 
which last, indeed, he never allows his mind for one moment to 
rest upon, ever since that awful night at the Devon Asylum. He 
has learnt his lesson by a terrible and bitter experience, it is true: 
but he has learnt it thoroughly ; and he has come out a new man 
from the fiery ordeal. After all, mad as was that wild episode of 
his youth, there is more possibility of good left in Cecil Mitford 
than in nine out of ten excellent, stereotyped, eminently respect- 
able young men, who have never given their families one moment’s 
anxiety from the day they cut their first teeth onward. He has 
still energy, ability, enthusiasm, profound knowledge of a special 
period: and when his day’s work at the crabbed manuscripts from 
the office is over, he turns with almost as much intensity of eager- 
ness as ever to his unfinished History of England in the sixteenth 
and seventeeth centuries. Competent judges who have seen the 
first few chapters, which deal with the magnificent awakening of 
the English mind under the influence of the western world in the 
days of Elizabeth, are of opinion that Cecil Mitford’s work will yet 
breach over, not unworthily, the great gap now left vacant between 
Froude and Macaulay. 

And Ethel? Well, Ethel still loves him and believes in him 
as fondly as ever. No shadow of doubt or mistrust has ever risen 
for one moment to darken the inner light of her woman’s trust- 
fulness. So deep and unquestioning is her faith that Cecil feels 
it like a perpetual external conscience, constraining him for ever 
in future to live up to her higher ideal of his own nature. A good 
woman can do wonderful things; in this case, she has almost suc- 
ceeded in changing altogether Cecil Mitford’s character. And yet, 
who shall say so? for even in the days when he was going most 
pitifully astray he fancied in his own heart he was doing it all for 
Ethel, for Ethel, for Ethel. Even then, there was in him some- 
thing a little better than mere sordid abject selfishness. What 
he once wickedly and foolishly tried to do for her by crooked and 
tortuous methods, he is now doing in a more honest and straight- 
forward fashion by slow and steady hard work. And still the 
burden of his whole life is that old one—for Ethel, for Ethel, for 
Ethel. In the consciousness that he is at last making that pure 
and beautiful soul serenely and quietly happy, Cecil Mitford has 
found for himself something far more satisfying than John Cann’s 
never-buried treasure. 
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We have recently heard much concerning the Wonderland of 
Wyoming—that amazing voleanic region where thousands of 
active geysers spout ceaselessly or intermittingly as the case may 
be—where the hills are rainbow-tinted by the extraordinary de- 
posits of mineral waters, where rivers which might justly be de- 
scribed as infernal rush through deep chasms betwixt cyclopean 
cliffs, from whose every crevice rise columns of white steam, 
escaping with deafening roar or shrill whistle—strange features, 
in truth, to adorn a recreation ground—-and altogether marvellous 
is this majestic national park, which takes its name, The Yellow- 
stone, from one of the mighty rivers which rises within its 
boundaries—boundaries which enclose a tract of no less than 
3,575 square miles! 

From this Wonderland of the Northern Hemisphere we pass 
to its counterpart in the province of Auckland, New Zealand, 
which, being off the main line of travel, has not been so prominently 
brought before the public, and yet is at this moment quietly pre- 
paring to fill a very important part in the history of the world in 
the nineteenth century and whatever years may lie beyond it. 
For here, two years ago, was formally commenced the building of 
a ‘City of Health,’ a sanatorium on a vast scale, for the good of 
sufferers from east and west, north and south, 

These geysers of New Zealand are not so ambitious in the 
height of their fountains, nor do the chemical deposits display 
the same extraordinary brilliancy of colouring as in Wyoming, 
but in other respects the general character of the country is 
the same, while, in addition to every conceivable display of the 
products of boiling mineral waters, we here find illustrations of 
all phases of voleanic phenomena of the dry type. The sacred 
' mountain Tongariro is an active volcano, vomiting fire and smoke 
from a mighty cinder-cone which rises dark and bare from a base 
of perpetual snow. Other volcanoes, now extinct (or we may 
more safely say dormant), show us craters and lava-streams of all 
forms and characters—from the most jagged sea of black lava- 
rocks to beds of the finest volcanic ash. 

The voleanic region of New Zealand’s hot springs forms a 
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belt averaging thirty miles in width, and extending over 150 
miles in length—that is to say, it extends northward from the 
aforesaid active volcano to the sea-coast on the shores of the Bay 
of Plenty, reappearing twenty-eight miles from the land at Wha- 
kari or White Island. This is a conical isle, about three miles in 
circumference, and is simply the summit of a great extinct volcano, 
which rises from the ocean bed, at so steep an angle that the 
water close to the shore is upwards of two hundred fathoms 
deep. The ancient crater is now filled by a lake of intensely acid 
mineral water, which is fed by numerous boiling springs and 
intermittent geysers. The analysis of this water shows it to 
contain very large quantities of the sulphates of iron, soda, 
potash, lime, magnesia, alumina, and ammonia. Also silicic, sul- 
phuric, phosphoric, and hydrochloric acids, with various other 
chemical substances. This water is too powerful to be used 
medicinally in its natural state, but may prove valuable in the 
hands of chemists. 

The cone.only rises to a height of 863 feet, but it sends forth 
volumes of steam which, in calm weather, float upwards in a 
silvery column to about 2,000 feet, so that the cloud canopy of 
the White Island is discernible from afar, and hence the isle 
derives its name, otherwise it might more justly be called the 
Yellow Isle, being chiefly composed of pure sulphur. ‘There is 
indeed one geyser of liquid black mud at a temperature of 200° 
Fahr., but most of the geysers and lakes which surround the great 
crater are sulphurous, and banks of purest crystallised sulphur 
assume a green so exquisite as to resemble verdant meadows. 
These meadows, however, are traversed by boiling streams, and 
the whole soil is so hot as to render walking highly unpleasant. 

Corresponding to the Great Yellowstone Lake and River of the 
American Yellowstone Region are the Lake Taupo and the Wai- 
kato River in the heart of the New Zealand Wonderland. Both 
are on a smaller scale, the lake being only about twenty by 
thirty miles in extent, but it is nevertheless a fine sheet of water. 
Though its shores are generally low and devoid of all beauty of 
foliage, it is partly hemmed in by inaccessible basaltic cliffs, which 
rise precipitously from the water to a height of about 700 feet. 
Beyond it the dark cone of Tongariro towers to a height of 6,500 
feet, and somewhat more distant are the triple snow peaks of 
Ruapehu, the highest mountain on the island, which attains to 
9,000 feet. At its base, in the region known as the Onetapu 
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Desert, there are various powerful mineral springs, one of which is 
so strongly charged with sulphates of iron and alumina as to taint 
the waters of the Whangaehu River from its source to the sea, a 
distance of seventy miles in a due southerly direction. The 
Waikato River rises in the same neighbourhood, but flows due 
north, passing near Rota Aira, a small lake (1,577 feet above the 
sea level) at the foot of the Pihanga mountain. At Tuku Tuku, 
on the shores of the lake, picturesquely situated among fine old 
forest trees, there is a boiling spring of great repute for the heal- 
ing of divers diseases, and the Maoris travel long distances to 
bathe in and drink of its waters. 

They have a fascinating legend to account for the origin of 
this fiery region, and tell how the ancestral pair from whom they 
all descend came from the voleanic region of Hawaii, bringing 
with them a kindling of the sacred fire. This they deposited on 
the summit of Whakari, the White Island, where the wife re- 
mained to tend it, while her husband, Ngatoroirangi, ‘the Great 
Runner from the other world,’ went inland, escorted by his sole 
attendant, a devoted slave called Ngauruhoe, i.e. ‘ one who paddles 
in foaming waters.’ They ascended Tongariro, thence to survey 
the land, but the Hawaiian follower was stricken by the cold, and 
so fell ill. Thereupon ‘the Great Runner’ shouted to his wife, 
and bade her hasten to bring the fire—a journey of a hundred 
and fifty miles. The faithful spouse heard her lord’s voice and 
started forthwith in such hot haste that she let many sparks fall 
by the way, and wherever they fell, dropping through fissures into 
the earth, there burst forth subterranean fires, geysers, fumaroles, 
or other forms of voleanic action. But with all her haste she 
reached the summit of Tongariro too late to save the life of the 
slave, so she laid the fire on the mountain, which became a volcano 
like those of Hawaii, and the principal crater still bears the name 
of Ngauruhoe, the strong rower who had paddled the primeval 
canoe all the way from Hawaii. 

Still flowing north, the Waikato River enters Lake Taupo at 
its southernmost extremity, 1,250 feet above the sea. Near this 
point of junction lies the native town of Tokaano, where a large 
Maori population has established itself in the midst of an ex- 
tensive group of hot springs, some of which are active and some 
quiescent, some boiling and others tepid. These are severally 
apportioned for bathing, cooking, washing clothes, and similar 
domestic purposes. 
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The favourite bath, where the villagers congregate morning 
and evening to enjoy the prolonged bliss of social bathing, is a 
pool lying between two geysers, from which flows the supply of 
boiling water, regulated by a very simple artificial process, the 
conduit being closed at will, by the aid of a few turfs, or bundles 
of fern. 

The village is traversed by a fine stream of clear cold water, 
the temperature of which is no wise affected by the numerous 
boiling springs which bubble on either shore, and yet it has been 
estimated by Dr. Hochstetter that there must be fully five hun- 
dred spots in this immediate neighbourhood which eject either 
steam, boiling mud, or hot water; indeed, the whole north side 
of the neighbouring Kakaramea mountain seems to have been 
steamed till it has become nothing but a mass of soft mud, with 
a thin external crust clothed with green scrubby vegetation 
through which boiling water and wreaths or columns of steam 
escape by a thousand fissures, with continual noise, like the work- 
ing of machinery. 

It seems almost incredible that human beings should care to 
select such a spot as a home, yet here the great Maori chief Te 
Heu Heu chose to establish himself and his tribe; but in 1846 
an awful avalanche of mud fell and engulfed the village of Te 
Rapa, with all its inhabitants. A son, however, escaped to bear 
the honoured name of his father, and traces back an unbroken 
genealogy for sixteen generations, covering a period of five hun- 
dred years. 

For such persons as do not appreciate hot mineral baths, there 
are the cool, and exquisitely clear, bright green waters of Lake 
Taupo and the Waikato, and here again we wonder that these 
should be so little affected by the seething cataracts which pour 
into them from so many boiling springs, some of which, overleap- 
ing the rocky walls of the river, deposit a wide crust of white 
stalagmite, which presents the appearance of a permanent petrified 
waterfall. 

It is generally supposed that Lake Taupo was once a vast 
crater, and that its chimney acts as a subterranean conduit for the 
drainage of its superfluous waters. Certain it is that from many 
tributary streams it receives a very much larger supply than it 
discharges by the Waikato, which flows right through the lake, 
and is its only visible outlet. At the point whence it resumes its 
course there is another native village, named Tapuaeharuru, i.e. 
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‘The Resounding Footsteps,’ in allusion to the hollow rumbling 
noise produced by treading on cavernous ground. Here the 
stream rushes violently down an exceedingly deep but very narrow 
gorge, not seventy yards wide. So soon as its rocky channel allows 
it to expand, it assumes a breadth of about three hundred yards, 
very still but of great depth. A few miles lower it is once more 
hemmed in by mighty rock walls, and forces its way through a 
chasm barely thirty feet wide, wherein the rushing torrent is 
churned into snowy foam, and is then shot forth horizontally, as 
if from a cannon, to fall at last into a deep dark-green pool fifty 
feet below. 

This fall is called Te Huka, ie. ‘The Foam,’ and is associated 
with another legend of Maori daring—or rather foolhardiness. 
A party of about seventy natives from Whanganui on the Taranaki 
sea-coast came to Lake Taupo and challenged the tribe resident 
at Tapuaeharuru to descend the awful rapids, and shoot the Huka 
in their canoes. The challenge was refused, but the visitors, in 
sheer bravado, started on the perilous journey. As a matter of 
course, their long narrow canoe was swallowed up as soon as it 
entered the foaming gorge, and only one man (who contrived at 
the last moment to leap ashore) was ever seen again. 

In general, the Maoris have a wholesome respect for all such 
natural forces. Thus they will on no account approach the isle 
in the centre of Lake Taupo, because they say an evil dragon 
dwells there, ready to swallow up any rash canoe which ventures 
near—a legend which doubtless refers to a whirlpool caused by 
the rush of water down the funnel of the ancient crater. 

Another dragon myth is attached to the blue waters of Lake 
Tikitapu, which lies embosomed in steep wooded hills. Here 
Tu-wharatoa, the St. George of New Zealand, did battle with 
Taniwha, the great dragon, which he conquered, but did not slay, 
only condemning it henceforth to live peacefully at the bottom of 
the lake ; so now, when the storm-swept lake is white with crested 
waves, the Maoris say that Taniwha is turning over restlessly, 
weary of forced inaction. 

Again, as we crossed beautiful Lake Tarawera in a Maori canoe 
paddled by fourteen much tattooed natives, they halted beside a 
rock where tribute must be paid to the Atua, or guardian spirit 
of the lake, to ensure fair weather. The tribute accepted was ex- 
ceedingly moderate, being merely fragments of our luncheon, but 
the Atua was evidently satisfied with the attention, for we were 
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favoured with glorious weather. The great mountain which over- 
shadows this lake is deemed so sacred that the Maoris have 
hitherto held it strictly tapu, and have suffered no traveller to set 
foot upon it. Indeed, till within the last two years, when the 
Government of New Zealand happily took the matter in hand, 
they only admitted foreigners to this district on sufferance, and 
guarded their rights most jealously—as my own small experience 
went to prove, for never have I so narrowly escaped getting into 
hot water in any country as when I commenced sketching at the 
Hot Lake—a novel but attractive process, which at once suggested 
to the Maori mind the possibility of compelling me to pay the 
tribe a royalty of 5/. for this privilege,! a precedent which I 
was naturally not anxious to be the first to establish ! 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the aforesaid village of 
the ‘ Resounding Footsteps’ (a name, by the way, which we find 
again on the shores of Roto Iti—‘ The Small Lake’) lie an im- 
portant group of boiling springs and geysers, one of which occa- 
sionally ejects water with such violence as to have swamped canoes 
at a distance of a hundred yards. Another, called ‘The Crow’s 
Nest,’ sometimes sends up a fountain about fifteen feet in height. 
This is an intermittent geyser ; indeed, most of these are far more 
active at some seasons than others. The Tewakaturou geyser, 
in its sportive youth, used to throw a jet right across the river, 
a distance of 130 yards, but it is now much less energetic, and 
only indulges in spasmodic gasps and splashes of scalding water. 
So numerous are the springs hereabouts that, from certain points, 
from sixty to eighty columns of steam can be counted, all in sight 
at the same glance. The Maoris classify the springs as Puias, 
which are active geysers ; Ngawhas, which are steaming springs, 
without sufficient energy to throw up a jet ; and Waiarikis, which 
include all sorts of hot pools suitable for bathing, and also, I think, 
the pools of liquid mud which are found to have such special 
healing virtue. 

About twenty miles farther down the Waikato River is the 
Maori town of Orakeikorako, which is a true hydropathic estab- 
lishment, being situated in the very heart of a group of the most 
remarkable hot springs of the country. At every few yards boil- 
ing pools bubble from the ground, which is traversed in every 
direction by hot streams. Columns of steam rise from every 


! For fuller details of the Wonderland of New Zealand, see ‘At Home in 
Fiji,’ by C. F. Gordon Cumming, vol. ii. pp. 182-288. 
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crevice in the steep river banks, and from eighty to a hundred may 
be counted within a very short distance one of another. How 
children can be reared in the midst of such dangers is indeed a 
marvel ; yet the little brown Maori huts are actually built on the 
mounds of snow-white silica and other chemical substances de- 
posited by the boiling waters. These produce curiously varied 
colouring, from the delicate primrose of sulphur to copperas-green 
and ferruginous orange, while every shade of salmon and pale 
rose colour, deepening to dark red, contrast strangely with the 
dazzling whiteness of the silica and the dark green of the stunted 
vegetation. 

One of the principal geysers, which has a temperature of about 
202°, and is in constant ebullition, has formed a silicious terrace— 
or rather a series of terraces—extending right down to the river’s 
brink. Thus the village is provided with exquisite white marble 
baths, all fringed with deep stalactites. One of these forms a most 
delightful natural arm-chair, nature-polished to a degree of smooth- 
ness which must be felt to be realised ; and so rapid is the deposit 
of silica that the luxurious bather, who has reposed for half an 
hour in this delicious pool, acquires a thin coating of this trans- 
parent glaze which makes the skin feel so enchantingly smooth 
and soft as to be rather suggestive of the silky plumage of a water- 
bird (and what can I suggest smoother and pleasanter to the touch 
than the soft breast-feathers of a wild duck in good condition ?). 

One of the attractions of this place is an alum cave, where a 
warm pool of the loveliest light-blue water is cradled in a cavern 
all encrusted with crystals of pure white alum. The rock around 
is of a deep-red hue, but it is veiled by a profusion of tall, silvery 
tree-ferns, growing in rank luxuriance; and nowhere are these 
graceful darlings of the vegetable kingdom to be seen in greater 
perfection than in such parts of New Zealand’s primeval forests as 
have escaped the too-‘improving’ hand of the settlers. I have 
seen some which carried their exquisite crown of lacelike foliage 
ona stem fully forty feet in height, forming a fairy-like canopy 
for a whole fern-kingdom of humbler growths. Fairy-like indeed 
is the scene when at night the innumerable glowworms light 
their tiny lanterns, and thousands of pale-green rays glitter on 
every hand. : 

The daintiest ferns seem specially to rejoice in the warm, 
steaming atmosphere of the hot springs, on whose very brink they 
flourish, therein finding conditions of well-nigh tropical existence. 
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They clothe the margin of every crevice and fissure from which rise 
heated air and steam, so that ofttimes deluded cattle and horses, 
attracted by the lovely green, venture too close to dangerous 
ground, and suddenly disappear, to be no more seen. 

Very beautiful is the soft verdure of the ferns and lycopo- 
diums which so delicately tapestry even the steepest cliffs of the 
Waikato River that it is sometimes difficult to discern where the 
clear, bright green of the water blends with that of the vegetation. 
This is especially the case at the lovely Rainbow Falls, about ten 
miles lower down the river than the last-named Maori town 
(Orakeikorako). Here the river rolls in broad green waves, falling 
headlong over a ledge of deep-red rock, when it widens into a 
broad pool, enfolding exquisitely verdant isles both above and below 
the falls. Just beyond this pool, on the very brink of the stream, 
bubbles a hot spring, which is made to feed a native bathing tank, 
wherein the Maoris revel in cheerful company, while enjoying a 
beautiful view of the Rainbow-girdled Falls and the mountain 
beyond. 

At about this point the Waikato abandons the hot-springs 
region, and traverses the province of Auckland in a north-westerly 
direction. But the most important springs lie within a great 
circle just to the north of the Rainbow Falls; and, indeed, the 
whole Pacroa range seems to be made up of all manner of boiling 
chemicals, so thinly crusted over that none but a madman would 
attempt to climb it, so brittle and crumbling is all the ground 
from the constant action of internal steam. Sulphuretted hydrogen, 
sulphuric acid, and other sulphurous gases and vapours rise in in- 
termittent clouds from the whole surface of the range, and patches 
of yellow, red, white, and grey, chequering the whole range from 
base to summit, tell of fumaroles and mudpools, solfataras and 
sulphur banks. 

Beyond this very horrible range of steaming mountains the 
country is sprinkled with many lakes, of varying beauty and 
interest. First comes the little Roto Mahana, the Hot Lake par 
excellence, and by far the most wonderful centre of all volcanic 
displays, for around its shores are collected such infinitely varied 
phenomena that the wondering traveller scarcely knows whether 
the influences of Heaven or Hell preponderate, so exquisite is the 
dreamlike loveliness of the snowy silica terraces, where a thousand 
waterfalls seem to have been suddenly frozen and fringed with 
icicles, and a thousand shell-like baths, filled to the brim with the 
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purest blue water, invite the weary to luxuriate in their warmth, 
and acquire that delicious smoothness of skin to which I have 
already alluded. And yet, a few steps farther bring him to such 
repulsive pools of boiling mud ; such strange volcanoes throwing 
up mud or brimstone ; such terrible boiling pools, green or bright 
yellow, or indigo coloured; such awful roaring or ear-splitting 
whistles of steam from fissures in the rock, that each moment 
brings a new sensation of delight or of horror. 

To bathe at early dawn in one of these fairy-like white marble 
baths—choosing the exact temperature one prefers, and the ex- 
act depth of water that suits swimming or non-swimming powers 
—is a bliss which one would fain prolong indefinitely. Yet not 
less comforting is the evening bath by moonlight, in the mudtank, 
which by daylight looks so very unattractive, but which a wise old 
Maori woman has carefully prepared, at the most approved tem- 
perature, by running in due proportions of cold and boiling water 
by means of channels from neighbouring springs. Verily, for 
weary wayfarers no more delightful remedy could be recommended 
than an hour spent in a Roto Mahana mud bath, and I have no 
doubt whatever that the time is at hand when learned physicians 
will send many of their patients to try a course of these, as the 
last and best advice they have to offer. 

The Maoris, with a faith born of long experience, bring their 
sorely tried rheumatic friends from far and near: and well are 
their pains rewarded, for many who have been crippled for years 
are here restored to comparative comfort and health. We saw 
one poor lad who literally lived in a mudpool, just like one of the 
African mudfishes. He was suffering from an agonising hip 
disease, and his friends had carried him from afar to try this 
blessed remedy. He certainly obtained great relief from lying 
in the muddy water for hours, but, in his weakly state, he very 
naturally fainted on being removed, so his kindred thought the 
best thing they could do was to build a hut over the pool, and 
keep him in it permanently. So there he had already lain for 
months, and would probably remain until he died. 

Some of the boiling mud-pools are horribly repulsive. They 
lie in great natural pits or craters, and, as you stand on the brink 
watching the surface of black boiling mud slowly upheave, with a 
dull gurgle, and then burst in the form of a monstrous bubble, 
you can scarcely repress a shudder at the thought of how one ship 
of the foot on that greasy soil might plunge you headlong into 
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that horrible pool, therein to be hopelessly engulfed. The very 
silence with which it works is an element of horror, contrasting 
with the noise and energy of the clear boiling lakes, and the roar 
of the steam-clouds as they escape from a thousand fissures in the 
rocks and from chasms all over the mountain-sides. 

There is, however, one mud-lake in which interest predominates 
over horror. It is an expanse of half-liquid grey mud, from the 
surface of which rise a multitude of small mud voleanoes—really 
miniatures, not more than three or four feet in height, but each a 
perfect model of an ideal conical crater, like Vesuvius or any other 
voleano of graceful outline. From each little summit come puffs 
of white steam, and then a small eruption of boiling clay, which, 
trickling down the surface, gradually builds up the tiny mountain. 

The Maoris not only absorb this chemical mud externally, but 
they take large quantities internally. There are several places 
where a thick dark mud exudes from fissures in the rock, and 
this they have discovered to be edible, and eat large handfuls 
with the greatest appreciation. One boiling mud-hole is known as 
the Porridge Pot in consequence of this peculiarity, and the natives 
who visit it swallow enough to satisfy any ordinary appetite. 

What with mud-pools and mud volcanoes, and one large vol- 
cano of pure sulphur, and columns of steam rising on every side 
from the well-baked hills, and from the surface of the lake—what 
with many-coloured boiling pools, and the silvery whiteness of 
snowy terraces, Roto Mahana is, in truth, such a centre of marvels 
as seem to belong to some creation other than the steady-going 
world on whose solid surface we live our commonplace lives. 

The sulphur volcano rises from the brink of the lake, very 
near the so-called ‘ Pink Terraces,’ which, in point of fact, are dis- 
tinguished from the ‘ White Terraces’ by a most delicate tinge of 
pale salmon colour, like reflected sunlight on snow. The sulphur 
volcano produces a most startling effect of colouring in contrast 
with the vivid blue of sky and lake. It is entirely yellow—just 
the colour of a bright primrose—and the great column of steam 
ascending from it is primrose-hued, and all the water near it is 
thus tinted, while the rocks far and near are coated with a deposit 
of pure sulphur. 

Though this was the only spot where I saw an actual volcano 
of sulphur, there are great banks of it at various points, notably 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Rotorua, where sulphur baths will 
form an important feature in the attractions of the new town. 
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But in numerous places the rocks are traversed by sulphur veins 
—hollow tubes through which scalding steam rises in intermittent 
puffs, depositing sulphur crystals of exceeding beauty—in form 
resembling the patterns of fairy-frostwork on our windows, and 
almost as perishable when touched. The colouring of the rocks, 
owing to this sulphur ‘ yellow-stone,’ and the presence of numerous 
other mineral substances, is very wonderful. Every variety of 
vivid metallic green, brown, red, and orange present themselves 
by turn, and are in some places as intricately blended as in the 
serpentine rocks of Kynance on our own Cornish coast ~-rocks 
which, in their strange combinations of scarlet and green, with 
cross lines of black and white, are to me always suggestive of our 
gayest Scotch tartans fossilised ! 

In some places, rocks such as these encompass dark indigo- 
coloured pools, boiling furiously, and lashing their rock walls with 
white surf, while throwing up columns of dazzlingly white steam. 
Perhaps the very next lakelet is of the most exquisitely clear 
green, and, while equally boiling, rolls in green waves, to break in 
white foam on a level shore of volcanic fragments. Close by, we 
often find some quiet pool of cold water, showing how totally 
unconnected are the water-pipes in this strange ‘hydropathic’ 
region. 

Far as the eye can reach on every side rise the red volcanic 
hills, partially disintegrated by the ceaseless action of steam, which 
rises in bewildering clouds from the myriad fissures and the 
multitudinous boiling pools which lie hidden among the dark scrub 
that clothes the hills in every direction—a low jungle composed 
chiefly of ti-tree or manukau, a stunted tree resembling juniper, 
Large ferns also flourish in the warm steam, and some of the 
loveliest grow on the very brink of fissures, whence rises a hot damp 
atmosphere which probably deludes those delicate beauties into an 
impression that they are in the tropics! 

So great is the fascination of exploring this world of wonders, 
never knowing what strange thing may be suddenly revealed to 
one’s amazed eyes, that the temptation to leave the beaten track 
is almost irresistible. But well do the Maoris know the dangers 
that surround every unwary footstep, and earnestly do they warn 
all travellers to abstain from diverging from the footpaths which 
their own experience has proved to be secure. The fact is that 
the whole surface of the hills, which appears so solid, is, in fact, so 
sodden by the action of subterranean steam that it is liable to 
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give way under the most cautious footstep—it is, in fact, nothing 
more than a thin brittle crust, of the most treacherous character, 
covering no one can tell what variety of horrors. 

Of course, at first it is very difficult fully to realise how great 
the danger really is, and any one accustomed to mountain climb- 
ing is apt to suppose that he can surely use his own bump of 
caution so as to secure his safety. I confess to having myself 
been somewhat rash in this respect, and my Maori guide, finding 
he could not control my tendencies to rove, stipulated that at 
least I should halt at almost every step, to allow him to cut large 
branches of brushwood, which, being laid on the ground over which 
we had to pass, acted in some measure like great snow-shoes in 
covering a large space, and so diminishing our risk of breaking 
through the earth’s crust and falling into whatever might lie below. 

I suppose some latent sense of gallantry made my guide 
stick to me through these perilous wanderings from the strait 
and narrow way, for in general these men are too wise to risk 
their lives by accompanying rash travellers, contenting themselves 
with warning them of their peril, and very few are so foolish as to 
diverge far. Apart from the probability of the soil giving way 
altogether beneath one’s feet, one is very apt to become bewildered 
by the ever-moving clouds of steam, and the countless boiling 
springs which are so veiled by the rich fringe of overhanging 
ferns as to be scarcely visible, till they perhaps assert themselves 
by throwing out a sudden jet of scalding steam or boiling water. 
So the teaching of wisdom is not rashly to abandon the accustomed 
foot-track, which marks a safe pathway amid many wonders, all 
lying near the shores of Roto Mahana. I spent several days of 
delight in a tiny tent in the dark scrub overlooking this lake—days 
never to be forgotten, but on which I dare not venture to enlarge. 

Space only allows us to glance at the names of the other lakes. 
There is beautiful Tarawera, ‘the lake of the burnt cliffs,’ whose 
rocky shores are fringed with fine old trees, and which is over- 
looked by Mount Tarawera, a huge bare table rock 2,000 feet in 
height, sacred as the burial place of the Arawa tribe. Around this 
large lake are scattered the Okataina, ‘the laughing lake,’ the 
Okareka, ‘ the pleasant lake,’ the Tikitapu, ‘ the Sacred Land-mark,’ 
and the Roto-kakahi, ‘the lake of the fresh-water mussels.’ The 
last-named lake has latterly been indulging in curious freaks, for 
every few days its usually clear waters assume a dirty green 
colour, with a most obnoxious smell. 
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Farther north lies Roto Ma, ‘the white lake,’ and Roto Ehu, 
two little lakes lying just beyond Roto-Iti, ‘the small lake,’ 
which is a very prettily wooded lake, about seven miles in length 
by two in width. It is only separated by an isthmus half a mile 
wide from Rotorua, ‘the second lake,’ which gives its name to 
the newly commenced township of Rotorua, which will here- 
after undoubtedly become a very important sanatorium, not only 
for the invalids of New Zealand and Australasia, with their ever- 
increasing population, but also for all Europeans scattered through- 
out the Pacific, and perhaps even for sufferers from China and India, 
and it may be that some who have vainly sought renewed health at 
many of the most noted water-cures of Europe may henceforth 
look to six months at Rotorua as the sovereign remedy, reserved 
as the last and probably the best of all national hydropathies. 

Till quite recently, though the Maoris had so far practically 
experimentalised as to discover the special value of certain pools 
around which they themselves congregated, forming villages at 
many spots besides those I have mentioned, there was no sort of 
accommodation for Europeans, and only a few brave souls mustered 
courage (in the despair born of agony) to have themselves carried 
to one of these settlements, there to lodge in a wretched and dirty 
Maori wharré, or in a little tent. Yet of these helpless cripples, 
who only sought the cure when they seemed to have reached the 
last stage of weakness and exhaustion, many made such amazing 
recoveries as to open a door of hope to all. So something was 
done for Europeans, by establishing a great water-cure establish- 
ment at Waiwera, where, at a distance of thirty miles from Auck- 
land, saline and alkaline springs were discovered to be valuable in 
the treatment of rheumatic and dyspeptic complaints. 

But rumours from the interior of the isle suggested the exist- 
ence of far more powerful springs, and the advantages to be derived 
from them ; and so (although at the time of my visit to New Zea- 
land, in 1877, the citizens of Auckland could only give me the 
vaguest information concerning them, and I only met one lady 
who could tell me something authentic, from her husband having 
been to the lake district as a grand expedition) I found on 
reaching the native town of Ohiremutu, on the shores of Lake 
Rotorua, that two tidy little hotels had already sprung up, each 
being tenanted by a few European invalids in quest of health, 
who were diligently bathing and drinking of the most approved 
waters. This advance-guard of the great host of health-seekers 
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and travellers have so quickly been followed by larger numbers, 
that five hotels in the immediate neighbourhood are now in full 
work, and others in course of erection. 

The little brown huts of the Maoris are dotted along the 
lake shores and up the hill-sides, in the very midst of in- 
numerable boiling springs of every sort, which send up ceaseless 
steam-clouds, so that the houses are only seen fitfully through 
the veils of white vapour. So thin is the crust of soil on which 
this strange village is established that you have only to thrust 
a walking-stick into the ground and up comes a puff of hot 
air. Even here, as at Roto Mahana, each step requires caution, as 
any deviation from the narrow beaten tracks which lead from 
house to house would most likely plunge the careless foot into 
some very literal phase of hot water. There is a pleasing variety 
in the possible forms of danger, but not much to choose between 
them as regards the certainty of pain! 

And yet, although a good many terrible accidents do occur, 
little children by the score are safely reared in this strange 
steaming nursery, where nature does all the household washing 
and all the cooking in natural steam-pots, finding her own soap 
into the bargain, in the form of chloride of potassium and 
of sodium, and sulphate of soda. A very sad accident had oc- 
curred shortly before my visit, when a little toddling child 
had tumbled into the village ‘laundry pool,’ where its mother 
was boiling her clothes; but after all, such things, grievous 
though they be, do happen from time to time in British cottages 
and wash-tubs. In point of fact, the chapter of accidents at 
Ohinemutu is really wonderfully short, all things considered ; and 
the inhabitants have wonderful advantages in the lightening of all 
domestic labour consequent on the self-supplying, self-kindling 
furnaces which boil the natural cooking-pots, so that no care is 
required beyond depositing food in a flax bag and leaving it float- 
ing in the nearest pool till dinner-time. Of course it is necessary 
to be sure that the pool is not strongly flavoured with alum or 
any other trifle of that sort, but long experience has taught the 
people the characteristics of the near pools, and which are safe for 
culinary purposes. 

So the human beings whose domestic cares are made so easy 
spend the greater part of their lives floating about pleasantly in 
warm pools, or immersed in mud baths; or swimming joyously 
in their beautiful blue lake, for they are well-nigh amphibious, 
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and fain would emulate the fame of their beautiful ancestress 
Hinemoa, who on a dark moonless night swam four miles to the 
Mokoia Isle, in the middle of Lake Rotorua, there to keep tryst 
with her true love Tutcnekai—a legend much appreciated by her 
descendants. 

When not in the water, they delight to lounge about on a 
rude pavement of large flat stones, which being laid above boiling 
springs are always pleasantly heated ; so here the grave old chiefs 
and their followers love to recline in their flax cloaks, or blankets, 
discussing affairs of the village and smoking (alas, how unroman- 
tic!) common short clay pipes! They have a real council-house, 
however, and a very curious place it is, being all covered with most 
grotesque carving of the true Maori type—hideous figures, with 
elaborately tattooed faces, and oblique eyes formed of pearl-shell. 

Some fine specimens of really old carving lie rotting on the 
ground on a green peninsula where once stood a famous Maori 
pah (fort), of which there now only remain a few great wooden 
posts, with rudely carved heads. The place is now used as a 
burial-ground, and the grass grows vividly green above the name- 
less mounds, being ceaselessly watered by the steam which rises 
from hot springs on every side, and even floats up in filmy breaths 
from among the quiet graves. 

By what process of persuasion the Maoris have at length been 
induced to resign their rights of lordship in all this wonderful 
region to the Government of New Zealand does not appear; but 
the practical result is one on which the vast multitude of rheumatic 
and other sufferers may well be congratulated. Not till 1881 was 
the Government able to obtain terms which should ensure to 
settlers undisturbed possession and perfect titles to land held 
under the Thermal Springs Districts Act 1881, by which three 
separate blocks of land were so made over to her Majesty’s 
Government, that thenceforth all buying and selling, leasing and 
building, should be entirely under official control. 

The native proprietors do not apparently resign their own 
rights, for the Act simply provides that the Governor shall act as 
agent for the native proprietors in dealing with intending lessees, 
and that he shall treat with them for the use and enjoyment by 
the public of all mineral and other springs, lakes, rivers, and 
waters. The Governor shall further lay out. and survey towns, 
suburban allotments, farms, and dedicate any of the land within a 
district for a park or domain, set apart land as sites for schools and 
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places of worship, &c., manage and control the use of all mineral 
springs, hot springs, lakes, rivers, and waters, and fix and 
authorise the collection of fees for the use thereof; erect pump- 
rooms, baths, bath-rooms, and other buildings for the conven- 
dent use of the baths, springs, and lakes. A person authorised 
by the Governor shall receive the licence fees, fees for springs or 
baths, and all other revenue, and shall expend the same in the 
improvement and maintenance of the town or district whence the 
fees and revenues arise. 

The lands proclaimed as being under the Thermal Springs 
District Act are thus specified: first, a block of about 3,200 acres, 
bounded on the north-east by Rotorua Lake ; secondly, a parcel of 
land containing 616,890 acres in the counties of Tauranga and 
East Taupo; and thirdly, another parcel of landin East Taupo, 
containing 29,900 acres—all as delineated on the plans in the 
District Survey Office, Auckland. 

Preliminaries having been decided, no further time was lost 
in starting a sanatorium which should render available the won- 
derful curative properties of the mineral springs in the vicinity 
of Lake Rotorua. The site for the future city was selected as 
being that most easy of access from all sides of the country, and 
which, while embracing a very large number of very varied hot 
springs, also presented the most suitable ground for the develop- 
ment of the town. Not least among its advantages ranks the 
prospect of the extension vid Morrinsville of the existing Midland 
Railway, which will thus run in an almost direct line from Auck- 
land to Rotorua, a distance of somewhere about 160 miles, and 
as simple a journey as that from London to Brighton. 

At present the expedition involves some trouble, and a good 
deal of jolting over exceedingly bad roads. The traveller has the 
option of going from Auckland to the sea-port of Tauranga, either 
by the circuitous coast route, or by the easier (though still more 
circuitous) steamer. Of course the former is the more interesting, 
so on my visit to the lake district I took the steamer from Auck- 
land to Grahamstown (a gold-mining city), thence on another day 
by river steamer up the beautiful Thames River, to the house of 
a friend, who on the following morning escorted me across country 
-- a long day’s ride through very varied scenery, to Kati-kati, an 
Irish settlement, where we were hospitably entertained for the 
night. On the fourth day, having the option of another long 
day’s ride of nearly forty miles, or twenty-five miles by boat down 
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the lake, I chose the latter, and, after a day’s rest at Tauranga, 
thence hired a strong bush carriage with four-horse team to bring 
me the last forty-two miles to Ohinemutu, on Lake Rotorua, over 
the atrocious bush road, the worst parts of which had been re- 
paired by felling beautiful tree-ferns, and laying their slender 
stems side by side, to form a corduroy roadway! Horrible van- 
dalism ! 

One would fain hope that, now that the district has become in 
a manner Government property, its beauties may be protected, 
even including the tree-ferns, which have hitherto been felled 
wholesale in the most ruthless manner. And yet the artist and 
lover of beautiful nature cannot but grieve over the certain de- 
struction of the forests that is implied in the announcement that 
‘timber for building purposes grows in abundance on the ranges 
near, and along the shores of Rotorua and Roto Iti Lakes,’ and 
that ‘the forests on the other side of the lake contain vast quanti- 
ties of timber of the finest quality for house-building, and it is 
quite available.’ The rocks too will be pressed into the service 
of the builders, more especially a ‘ grey-coloured stone (silicious 
sinter) formed by deposits from hot springs now extinct.’ 

Much as we are all bound to rejoice that the healing waters will 
henceforth be available to all suffering humanity, we may be 
forgiven for indulging in a corner of regret for the vulgarising 
influences that will ere long so certainly desecrate these awful and 
majestic scenes. Even hitherto the Maori owners of the exquisite 
terraces have had to keep constant watch to guard these beautiful 
creations from the barbarous relic-hunters and goths, whose chief 
aim was, and ever will be, to break off stalactites, and to write their 
own snobbish names on the pure white marble, knowing that all 
such inscriptions are indelibly preserved by the next coating of 
transparent silica glaze. The broken bottles and picnic fragments 
which ever mark the invasion of the great tourist host will soon 
bestrew these solemn shores, and unpoetic-looking wooden houses 
will spring up in every direction—such unsightly mushroom growths 
as would repel Puck himself! 

Unfortunately, artistic beauty is a quality which does not 
enter into the domestic architecture of New Zealand and 
Australia, where the general type of house-building is of the 
barest and most unadorned order. Instead of the pretty homes 
of the bungalow type, so familiar in most other countries (where 
the wide verandah, embowered in blossoms, gives so much beauty 
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as well as additional space), the settlers in these colonies gene- 
rally run up a ‘weatherboard’ house of the very plainest sort, 
with no verandah, and consequently no encouragement for the 
cultivation of flowers, which in this blessed climate of New 
Zealand grow so readily and so luxuriantly. Too often, alas! the 
establishment of an Anglo-Saxon settlement implies the destruc- 
tion of all natural beauty—the streams and springs are imprisoned 
in set channels, the hills denuded of their timber, the very coast- 
line of sea or lake altered to meet the requirements of esplanades 
or embankments. 

Doubtless many such disenchanting changes are in store for 
the now unique geyser-strewn shores of the romantic Blue Lake. 
Of course much will depend on the manner in which these trans- 
formations are accomplished, and the ground plans of the town- 
ship, prepared by the Government surveyors, show an admirable 
intention of preserving the most remarkable natural phenomena 
by reserving the greater part of the lake-shore as recreation 
grounds, to be laid out for public enjoyment. An area of about 
six hundred acres is devoted to rectangular streets, all of which, 
with one exception, have most happily been endowed with Maori 
names—such as Tutanekai Street, Hinemaru Street, Whakaue 
Street, Pukaki, Arawa, Haupapa, Hinemoa, Amohia, and Ranolf 
Streets, and so on—thus happily commemorating old Maori 
legends of brave men and beautiful women. 

Already some of these have been planted as street avenues, 
with a view to their becoming shady boulevards, and the laying 
out of the recreation grounds has been commenced. In March 
1882 a hundred and twenty-five acres of the township were put 
up to public auction on a’ ninety-nine years’ lease, and the most 
eligible building sites on the hilly slopes overlooking the beau- 
tiful Blue Lake were offered to the public in half-acre lots. These 
realised a clear annual rental of 2,700/., so that the infant town 
already found itself in possession of a small income. So, very 
soon, not only the streets which look so imposing on paper will 
come into actual existence, but all the neighbourhood will be 
dotted over with villas and gardens. Sites for churches, schools, 
post office, railway station, and hospital are reserved. Hote‘s and 
lodging-houses will be governed by regulations suitable to the 
exceptional character of the town. All mineral waters, hot springs 
and streams, remain vested in the Crown, and will be under con- 
trol of a local municipal body. 
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A resident medical officer, appointed by Government, will 
have charge of the district, and will receive a certain number of 
private patients at his official residence, while poorer patients, 
sent at the expense of hospitals and charitable institutions in 
other parts of the colony for the benefit of the waters, will receive 
gratuitous medical attendance and care at the large hospital—the 
building of which was commenced in 1881.! 

A large pavilion, fitted up with baths and dressing-rooms, has 
been erected in the midst of the most powerful springs, and four 
different kinds of mineral waters, having distinct therapeutic 
properties, have been laid on to these baths, which are in charge 
of competent attendants. A consulting-room and dispensary 
have been opened close to this pavilion, where patients can daily 
report themselves, and their progress, to the doctor, whose duty it 
will be to record all experience he may thus acquire of the medi- 
cinal action of divers waters on the various cases that come under 
his eare, for the guidance of medical men in other parts of the 
country, who may thus learn what patients are likely to be bene- 
fited by a visit to Rotorua. 

Here, too, is the laboratory where waters from the innumer- 
able hot and cold springs will be analysed, in order to determine 
their relative value, and so a definite course of treatment in differ- 
ent forms of disease may gradually be developed. Bathing-sheds 
will, by degrees, be built at all the most distinctive springs in the 
more remote districts, and these, doubtless, will ere long each 
become the centre of a cluster of lodgings and cottages. 

Though a comparatively small number of the springs have as 
yet been analysed, these show an almost infinite variety of chem- 
ical combinations and temperature (the latter, however, does not 
seem to affect their curative powers). Already waters have been 
tested corresponding with all the most valued mineral springs of 
Europe. There are alkaline saline springs similar to those of 
Coblentz; alkaline acidulous like those of Vichy; the muriated 
alkaline waters of Ems and of Wiesbaden; the muriated lithia 
waters of Baden-Baden; the brine-springs of Westphalia; the 
bitter waters of Kissingen or our own Leamington; the earthy 
springs of Weissenburg or our own Bath; the iodo-bromated 


‘The same admirable provision for the poor has led to the erection of a 
Government Hospital at the hot sulphur springs at Caldas in Portugal, where 
four hundred beds are set apart for poor patients from all parts of the king- 
dom, who are there received and cared fer free of cost. 
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springs of Kreuznach ; the chalybeates of Kissingen and Schwal- 
bach ; the sulphurous waters of Aix-la-Chapelle, Aix-les-Bains, 
Eaux-Bonnes—in short, all the healing waters which, scattered 
over the Old World, have acquired celebrity through bygone 
ages to the present day—all are here reproduced in such close 
proximity that the sufferer who fails to find relief in the use of 
one can with little difficulty be transported to the next, and the 
next, till he finally discovers the one best suited to his peculiar 
malady. 

The springs hitherto analysed are roughly grouped as saline, 
alkaline, alkaline-silicious, sulphurous, and acidic. They con- 
tain the following chemical elements, in very varied proportions : 
silica, silicates of soda, lime, magnesia, and iron, sulphates of 
soda, potash, alumina, lime, magnesia and iron, chlorides of sodium, 
potassium, calcium, magnesium and iron, phosphate of alumina, 
phosphoric acid, lithia, iron oxides, hydrochloric acid, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and sulphuric acid. 

Lithia is only found exceptionally and in very faint propor- 
tion. Iodine does not appear at all in the springs near Lake 
Rotorua, whereas it forms an important characteristic in nearly all 
the waters in the neighbourhood of Lake Taupo, hence it is evi- 
dent that these must ere long form centres of water-cure establish- 
ments as distinctive as those of Kreuznach or Harrogate. Some 
waters are found suitable only for external use; others for 
internal; some are valuable in the treatment of chronic nervous 
affections, others for chronic mucous inflammations and bronchial 
catarrh ; some have a marvellous effect on scorbutic and tuber- 
cular diseases, or cutaneous eruptions, while others are equally 
remarkable for their action on various phases of disordered liver. 
Without going into medical details, we may safely say that there 
is scarcely a physical ailment for which some alleviation is not here 
offered. 

Certain pools (and especially the lovely blue geysers which in 
cooling form the exquisite terraces of dazzlingly white silica) are 
found to be highly efficacious in the treatment of all gouty and 
rheumatic affections; this is said to be due to the specific action 
of silicates in expelling the gout-producing acid from the system. 
Happy are the patients who find healing in such beautiful nature- 
built marble baths as even the luxurious old Romans never 
dreamt of! Happily, too, for the non-suffering’ general public, 
there can be no excuse for disfiguring the white and salmon- 
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tinted terraces of Roto Mahana with any artificial building, inas- 
much as some of the most powerful geysers, and most strongly 
charged with silica, are found within a couple of miles of the new 
town at Whaka-Rewa-Rewa on the Puarenga River, a stream 
which flows into the lake, and whose course is marked by innumer- 
able steam jets, mud cones, mud pools, solfataras and sulphur banks. 

At Whaka-Rewa-Rewa these are so closely clustered together 
as to form a very extraordinary scene, especially when viewed 
from the summit of one of the higher mounds. The surrounding 
hills and the river banks are partly covered with dark-green 
manuka scrub and luxuriant ferns, and from this dark setting rise 
numerous great cones of dazzling whiteness, like gigantic wedding- 
cakes, all formed by the deposit from silicious geysers. One of 
these monster cakes is fifteen feet high and three hundred feet 
in circumference, and there is no saying how much larger it 
may become, as this geyser is exceptionally active, and from its 
central funnel throws up a fountain about six feet high once in 
eight minutes. These silica cones are the special feature of this 
strange place, but they are seamed by fissures of burning gold—in 
other words, with scalding sulphur crystals. The Maoris, who 
have a favourite settlement here, have distinctive and descriptive 
names for each of the principal cones and geysers. They say that 
the Waikati, of which I have just spoken, is most energetic at 
midsummer, that is to say in January and February, when it 
sometimes ejects a column to a height of thirty-five feet. 

But in this respect the geysers of New Zealand are not to be 
compared with those of America. Moreover, they appear to be 
less energetic than of old, as several which are said to have been 
very active twenty years ago are now quiescent. They are singu- 
larly influenced by atmospheric changes. Thus, ina strong south- 
westerly wind, the principal geyser at Whaka-Rewa-Rewa occa- 
sionally throws up a column to a height of sixty feet, and several 
of its usually quiescent neighbours seem equally inspired with 
unwonted aspirations. Their working hours are generally from 
7 to 9 A.M. and from 3 to 4 P.M., whereas the noon-tide hours are 
almost invariably devoted to rest.. One geyser is called by the 
Maoris Whakaha-rua, i.e. ‘ the Bashful Geyser,’ because it only 
begins to play after dark. 

Strange to say, the temperature of many springs is also 
singularly affected by the direction of the wind, and when it 
blows from the north or east they rise from 100° to 190°, and 
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bathing becomes impossible till the wind changes. Sometimes 
a north-east wind blows for weeks together from sunrise till 
sunset, and the springs daily reach boiling point at about noon, 
and so continue till the fall of the wind at eventide permits the 
temperature to subside sufficiently to allow of bathing. 

Of the springs already in highest repute, I may mention one 
whose success has been so often proved that it is known as ‘the 
Pain-killer.’ It is a powerful sulphur-bath, clear and colourless, 
with a temperature of 204°. It unfortunately has a most offensive 
smell, as have also the Sulphur Bay springs, which consist of 
innumerable sulphur jets, bursting up through the sands on the 
brink of Lake Rotorua and forming a famous natural sulphur-bath. 
Wai-hunu-hunu-kuri is a muddy ferruginous bath with excess of 
silica. Another which retains its Maori name is Te Kawhanga, a 
large and very muddy chocolate-coloured pool, constantly dis- 
charging a gas which produces a sensation of faintness like that 
caused by inhaling laughing-gas. 

Manupirua, a beautifully clear-blue hot pool, twenty feet in 
diameter, is in great favour with the natives on account of its 
healing properties. It lies at the foot of a high pumice cliff on 
the shore of Lake Rotorua, and deposits a large amount of sulphur. 
The temperature ranges from 107° to 110°. But still more 
precious ure the waters of Te Kute, ‘the Great Spring,’ which is 
about ten miles from Ohinemutu. It is a muddy-brown boiling 
pool three-quarters of an acre in extent, and from its surface rise 
dense volumes of steam. Its waters contain a large proportion of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and it is considered to work miracles in 
the cure of rheumatism and sundry cutaneous diseases. 

But it is useless further to particularise a few out of the many 
thousand springs which await analysis. Those I have enumerated 
sufficiently indicate the character of the whole, and afford some 
idea of the materials which await investigation, and which, when 
their uses are understood and practically applied to the relief of 
human suffering, must exalt the new city of Rotorua to a position 
above all others in the health-conferring regions of the world. 





A RIGHTEOUS RETRIBVTION. 


I. 


My house, like that of the American patriot immortalized in 
Martin Chuzzlewit, is now ‘beyond the setting sun’—that is to 
say, in the uttermost regions of western Manchester—but there was 
a time when it was situated at the opposite extremity of Cottono- 
polis, from which I fled, for reasons to be hereafter stated, with 
the feeling that I could not put too great a distance between my- 
self and it. My former habitation was a semi-detached villa (of 
which I was also the proud proprietor) in Paradise Row. My 
occupation lay in the town, but it had in truth but small charms 
for me. It was there I made the wax from which I derived the 
major portion of my income ; but my honey---and I was a very busy 
bee at that time—was made at home after office hours, still, indeed, 
by the pen, but in a very different fashion. My soul was devoted 
to Literature, and all the time that I could spare from Messrs. 
Bale and Crop, cotton-cornerers, was given to composition. Except 
for the interval consumed in getting home, I might indeed have 
been said to have stepped from my high stool on to the back of 
Pegasus, which took me flights which lasted from seven o’clock to 
ten. 

Let me hasten to say that this expression is metaphorical. As 
a man who is still connected (at all events on one side) with 
business, I should be sorry to have it supposed that I ever wrote 
poetry. No, it was only prose, though prose (if I may be per- 
mitted to say so) of a high order. I wrote stories for the maga- 
zines, and leading articles for a local newspaper or two—what, in 
short, may be fairly called imaginative literature. I had a young 
wife and a growing family, and the addition I thus made to my 
official income was very welcome, yet not more so than the work 
itself. With my quill pen in my hand—lI could never use a steel 
one, such as sufficed me in the City, for these flights—my knees 
in their snug haven under my writing-table, and a good stock of 
ideas in my head to draw upon, I felt as happy asa king. It isa 
modest pleasure, known to few and envied probably by none, but, 
believe me, there is none more satisfying or supreme. 
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When our little children had been put to bed, my wife used to 
come down and sit with me, occupying herself with needlework. 
It was understood that (like a ghost) she was not to speak unless 
she was spoken to, lest she should interrupt the flow of com- 
position. I could trust her for that, implicitly. There are some 
good women who can never keep silence when they work for two 
consecutive minutes, but must be always making some muttered 
observation about their stitches ; Clementina was not one of that 
sort, which was fortunate for both of us. 

There might have been two opinions (that is, my opinion and 
that of other people) as to whether my work may have been of a 
meritorious or valuable kind, but, such as it was, it required perfect 
silence. If there was the least noise, a coal flying out from the 
fire, a door banging in the attics, all was over with me: if a night- 
ingale had begun to sing in the back garden, I should have been 
paralysed ; our two maid-servants always went about during those 
hours of composition in list slippers. 

For a month after my purchase of Eden Lodge, Paradise Row, 
the house in no way belied its name; but in the fifth week the 
serpent raised its head among the flowers, and hissed out, ‘Sir, you 
are mistaken about the name of your residence; this is Purgatory 
Villa.’ 

It was about 7.15 p.M., and I had as usual sat down alone to 
my beloved occupation, when from the party wall at which my 
desk was placed there issued forth a bang as if a cannon had gone 
off, followed by three or four shrill explosions, such as are caused 
by rockets. For the moment I really thought they were rockets, 
and that the sticks had’ penetrated my brain, which indeed was 
scattered in all directions. 

My faithful wife, who had felt the shock in the nursery, rushed 
downstairs, and was by my side in an instant. As she entered the 
room the hideous cannonade was resumed, and with such effect 
that the hearth-brush fell down (stunned) in the corner of the 
fireplace, and the top of my ink-bottle shut of itself with a 
click. 

‘ Merciful heavens!’ I cried, ‘ what is it?’ 

‘I feared it would annoy you,’ began Clementina, in trembling 
tones. 

‘ Annoy me! It has destroyed me,’ I exclaimed. ‘ Not another 
line shall I be able to write to-night. What is it?’ 

‘ My dear Charles, I am sorry to say it is the daughter of our 
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neighbour, Mrs. Brown, who has just come home from sehool, and 
is practising “ The Battle of Prague.” Jemima, whom we took with 
Eden Lodge, you know, says she does it all through the holidays. 
The foolish girl never said a word about it, or I am sure you would 
never have bought the house.’ 

‘But do you mean to say this is to go on always, always?’ I 
exclaimed despairingly. ‘ Hark at it!’ 

It was like a magnificent pyrotechnic display without the fire- 
works. No human being could stand it; no one but a fiend could 
have inflicted it. 

‘It goes on, Jemima says,’ replied my wife despondingly, ‘ for 
six weeks from seven to ten: only on Sundays she plays sacred 
music.’ 

I am not a passionate person, but I am impatient, and if at 
that moment I could have got at that girl next door, I believe, not- 
withstanding her sex, her age, and her piety, that I should have 
strangled her. The question was not one to be put aside, or de- 
bated about, for an instant, and I sat down at once and wrote 
to Brown (as well as that infernal melody would permit me) a 
letter of courteous remonstrance. I was on something more than 
speaking terms with him, and believed him to be on the whole a 


good-natured fellow, but I had a suspicion that he had a termagant 
for a wife. Mrs. Brown laced too tightly not to have a temper ; 
but still she must have a woman’s heart beating somewhere; and 
surely in a Christian country—but I anticipate—if that can be 
called anticipation which is the very reverse of what one has - 
ventured to expect. 

My letter ran as follows :— 


‘Dear Mr. Brown,—In thus addressing myself to you, I know 
I am relying upon our relations as friendly neighbours, and by no 
means urging a legal right. In the eye of the law, an English- 
man’s house is his castle, and he ean, if he pleases, fire royal 
salutes from its battlements night and day. Unfortunately, I am 
so constituted that noise utterly destroys my power to do literary 
work, in which (as you are aware) I am of necessity engaged from 
seven to ten every evening. Your dear little daughter’s piano- 
playing is quite wonderful for her age—/this was very true: no 
full-grown demon, I should have thought, far less an imp of her 
years, could have created such discord], but if you would kindly 
contrive that she should pursue it during the daytime instead of 
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between the hours aforesaid, you would lay me under an eternal 
obligation. 
‘ Awaiting your kind consent, for which I thank you before- 
hand, ‘Iam, yours truly, 
‘CHARLES JONES.’ 


I was in such a state of anxiety and excitement—the hideous 
cannonade continuing all this time, without one instant’s cessa- 
tion—that I wrote upon the envelope ‘ Bearer waits,’ and bade my 
messenger bring back the answer. It came quickly enough, but 
put an end to my suspense only to substitute for it an agony of 
despair. It was, as I guessed in a moment from the handwriting, 
all sloping like the ears of a donkey in a state of obstinacy, the 
female Brown who addressed me as follows :— 


‘ Dear Sir,—My husband is from home, but your application 
is one which I have no hesitation in answering in his name in the 
negative ; you are, as you very properly remark, urging no legal 
claim whatever, and you must forgive me for adding that your 
request is preposterous. It is not convenient for my daughter to 
pursue her musical studies except between seven and ten, to 
which hours, as heretofore, she will confine them. 

‘Yours truly, ‘ ABIGAIL BROWN.’ 


Late as it was, I clapped on my hat, repaired to the house- 
agent of whom I had purchased Eden Lodge, and procured from 
him an advertisement-board, which I stuck up on a pole in front 
of the house that very night. ‘This villa residence to be sold, 
with immediate possession ; no reasonable offer will be refused.’ 

After that I walked about the streets till ten o’clock, and 
returned home a little comforted. My wife assured me that the 
noise had ceased precisely at that hour, but the echoes of it 
seemed to be still ringing through the house; I felt that I was on 
the brink of a nervous fever, and wrote to my employers to say 
that my return to business must for the present be uncertain. I 
intended to stop at home de die in diem (until seven o’clock), so 
as to miss no chance of any one calling to bid for it, till that house 
was disposed of. 

The very next morning a card was sent in to me with ‘ Mr. 
Joseph Plumlin’ on it. He was a thick-set man of by no means 
aristocratic appearance, but I welcomed him as if he had been 
one of the royal family. His manner was curt in the extreme, 
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but I thought he looked an honest man, and the City side of my 
character assured me at the first glance that he was the sort of 
person who means business. 

‘Isee this house is to sell,’ he said. ‘I am a builder, and 
know when a house is worth buying; if we can come to terms, I 
mean to buy Eden Lodge ; now what do you want for it ?’ 

I mentioned the sum I had fixed upon as a reasonable one ; 
but in truth I would gladly have taken half the money rather 
than not have got the place off my hands. 

‘Too much,’ he said, shaking his solid head—‘too much by 
a hundred pounds.’ 

If I had been a Frenchman, I should have got up and kissed 
him on both cheeks; being an Englishman (with half my time 
devoted to the main chance), I concealed my joy, and shook my 
head almost as resolutely as he had done. ‘The house is cheap,’ 
I said, ‘at the sum I have put upon it.’ 

‘No doubt it is: I know that as well as you—indeed a deal 
better,’ he answered coolly. ‘But a man don’t put “with imme- 
diate possession” on his notice-board unless he has reasons for 
wanting to quit. Now look here, I ama man of action’ [I am 
_ sorry to say he used an aspirate]. ‘I am always for settling 
matters off the reel. I will split the difference between us, and 
give you your money less 50/. [ll draw you a cheque for it, if you 
like, this very moment.’ And he actually produced from his 
breast-pocket a large and greasy cheque-book, and threw it open, 
like a front door. 

‘My dear sir,’ I answered with effusion, ‘ there is no need to 
be so precipitate: a letter from your lawyer to-morrow will be 
quite sufficient, but on the terms you mention, the house is yours.’ 

‘By “immediate possession ” I understand that I can come in 
at once,’ pursued Mr. Plumlin—‘ say in a week ?’ 

I nodded assent ; I could hardly prevent myself from saying, 
‘Come this evening,’ which would have been fatal indeed: if he 
had heard that piano, the bargain would surely have been off at 
once. I felt that, since he was coming to live in the house him- 
self, I was about to take his money under false pretences ; for the 
poor fellow was looking forward to ‘a home!’ Still, the City side 
of my character reminded me that my first duty was to myself— 
and I performed it. 

Having made inquiries about Mr. Plumlin which convinced 
me of his solvency, I went out that very day to look for a new 
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house, and fortunately found one, this time, you may be sure, ‘a 
detached residence.’ Within the week we had ‘shifted,’ bag and 
baggage, to my intense relief; every night in the meantime was 
made hideous by that dreadful child’s piano. I should have 
thought nothing could have been worse than her tunes, but the 
serpent of Paradise Row had more terrible things in store: on 
alternate nights she played her scales. 


II. 


Six months afterwards, on getting into an omnibus on my 
way home from the town, I found myself next neighbour to Mr. 
Plumlin. He recognised me at once, though, in any case, I think 
I should have spoken to him. One always feels a little constraint 
with the stranger to whom one has sold a house or a horse. We 
know its little imperfections, which the other gentleman does not 
till he has bought it: and though there had been nothing par- 
ticularly wrong about Eden Lodge, I felt that as a residence (even 
independent of its musical neighbour) it was not faultless. I took 
the bull by the horns, however, and at once observed, ‘I hope you 
like your house, Mr. Plumlin ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied, quite naturally (thereby lifting quite a load 
from my perhaps too tender conscience), ‘I am not one in any 
case to cry over spilt milk, or to complain of a completed bargain ; 
besides, being a builder, you see, why of course I did not expect 
perfection. There’s a little damp in the front attic [there was], 
but I flatter myself I know how to treat it; I’ve just given it a 
coat of Paris cement, and that ’1l soon be all right.’ 

I said to myself, ‘I'll back the damp,’ but did not pursue the 
subject. The whole topic of Eden Lodge was a delicate one, still 
I could not conquer my curiosity to know how he had exorcised 
that musical little fiend next door; that he had done it somehow 
I took for granted, or he would never have looked so cheerful. 

‘ And how do you like your neighbours, Mr. Plumlin ?’ 

‘Oh, pretty well—not, indeed, that I know much of them.’ 
Then, as if moved by an afterthought, he added, ‘To be sure, 
there’s that Brown ; he’s a queer one. What do you think he’s 
been doing, or rather his people, for I believe his wife was at the 
bottom of it.’ 

‘ Now,’ thought I to myself, ‘ it’s coming: Plumlin has had the 
benefit of that piano.’ I replied, however, with a blush I strove 
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in vain to conceal, that I could not possibly guess what Brown had 
been doing. 

‘Well, the fact is, ’ve a large family, most of them girls; so 
of course they’re all for music; they practice on the piano—one 
or other of them—mostly all day long, as is only natural. Why 
shouldn’t they ?’ 

‘Why, indeed!’ I echoed. An unholy joy began to fill me. 
I began to think that all the poets and moralists have taught us 
about the retribution that awaits the wicked even in this world 
might not be without foundation. 

‘ Just so,’ he continued contemptuously, ‘and yet this man, or 
his wife, for it looks like a woman’s hand, had the impudence te 
write to me one morning. I’ve got it somewhere,’ he observed 
parenthetically, bringing about forty letters out of his breast pocket, 
and selecting one after an animated search ; ‘ yes, here it is.’ 

He read the letter aloud in the omnibus, with many interpola- 
tions and. interjections of contempt and wrath. 


‘ Dear Mr. Plumlins— 

[‘ It was like her impudence to begin “ dearing” me, just be- 
cause she wanted something, but she little knew J. P.’ | ‘ In thus 
addressing myself to you, I am relying wpon our relations as 
friendly neighbours, and by no means urging a legal right. 

(‘Legal right, indeed, I should think not: I should like to 
see her trying legal rights with me upon a matter of that kind !] 

‘ In the eye of the law an Englishman’s house is his castle, and 
he can, if he pleases, fire royal salutes from its battlements night 
and day. [Well, of course he can.| Unfortunately, my wife is 
so constituted that noise—such as constant piano-playing—— 


‘Now did you ever hear such a thing as that?’ inquired Mr. 
Plumlin, laughing wildly. ‘As if I had anything to do with his 
wife’s constitution. Well, to cut a long story short, the lady ob- 
jected to “ noise”; not very complimentary, said Mrs. P., to call 
our girls’ piano-playing noise; but that’s by the way. It’s her 
coolness that fetches me. Did you ever see such a letter?’ 

‘Never,’ I said, ‘ or hardly ever.’ I was obliged to put that in 
because I recognised, as faras it had gone, in Mrs. Brown’s plain- 
tive appeal the very epistle I had addressed to her. She had 
copied it out verbatim, without the least respect for the laws of 
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copyright, but not, I hope, without the bitter reflection that she 
herself had once turned a deaf. ear tits touching eloquence. 

‘And what did you reply to her?’ I inquired, with irrepres- 
sible curiosity. 

‘Reply to her?’ echoed Mr. Plumlin. ‘Why, what would you, 
or any other fellow who was not a born idiot, have replied to her ? 
I wrote to her husband, of course, since the letter purported to 
come from him, though I knew it did not, and that gave mea 
better opportunity of speaking my mind. I told him that not 
only had he no legal claim—which, indeed, he had the sense to 
acknowledge, but that his application was preposterous.’ [A very 
good word to use, was my reflection, and also one that would be 
familiar to her. } 

““Tf you don’t like our music,” I added,’ continued Mr. 
Plumlin, getting himself together for his exit from the *bus, 
‘then go somewhere else. Buy a house at the other end of the 
town:” that’s what I told him. Good morning, sir.’ 
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QUEER FLOWERS. 


Ir Baron Munchausen had ever in the course of his travels come 
across a single flower one standard British yard in diameter, fifteen 
pounds avoirdupois in weight, and forming a cup big enough to hold 
six quarts of water in its central hollow, it is not improbable that the 
learned Baron’s veracious account of the new plant might have 
been met with the same polite incredulity which his other adven- 
tures shared with those of Bruce, Stanley, Mendez Pinto, and 
Du Chaillu. Nevertheless, a big blossom of this enormous size 
has been well known to botanists ever since the beginning of the 
present century. When Sir Stamford Raffles was taking care of 
Sumatra during our temporary annexation, he happened one day 
to light upon a gigantic parasite, which grew on the stem of a 
prostrate creeper in the densest part of the tropical jungle. It 
measured nine feet round and three feet across: it had five large 
fleshy petals with a central basin: and it was mottled red in hue, 
being, in fact, in colour and texture surprisingly suggestive of raw 
beefsteak. One flower was open when Sir Stamford came upon 
it: the other was in the bud, and looked in that state extremely 
like a very big red cabbage. Specimens of this surprising find 
were at once forwarded to England (how, history does not inform 
us); and, after the place of the plant in the classificatory system 
had been strenudusly fought out with the usual scientific ameni- 
. ties, it was at last duly labelled (through no fault of its own), 
after the names of its two discoverers as Raflesia Arnoldi. 

The mere size of this mammoth among flowers would in itself 
naturally suffice to give it a distinct claim to respectful attention ; 
but Rafflesia possesses many other sterling qualities far more 
calculated than simple bigness to endear it to a large and varied 
circle of insect acquaintances. The oddest thing about it, indeed, 
is the fact that it is a deliberately deceptive and alluring blossom. 
As soon as it was first discovered, Dr. Arnold noticed that it 
possessed a very curious carrion’smell, exactly like that of putre- 
fying meat. He also observed that this smell attracted flies in 
large numbers by false pretences to settle in the centre of the 
cup. But it is only of late years that the real significance and 
connection of these curious facts has come to be perceived. We 
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now know that Rafflesia is a flower which wickedly and feloniously 
lays itself out to deceive the confiding meat-flies and to starve 
their helpless infants in the midst of apparent plenty. The 
majority of legitimate flowers (if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion) get themselves decently fertilised by bees and butterflies, 
who may be considered as representing the regular trade, and who 
carry the fecundating pollen on their heads and proboscises from 
one blossom to another, while engaged in their usual business of 
gathering honey all the day from every opening flower. But 
Rafflesia, on the contrary, has positively acquired a fallacious 
external resemblance to raw meat, and a decidedly high flavour, 
on purpose to take in the too trustful Sumatran flies. When a fly 
sights and scents one, he (or rather she) proceeds at once to 
settle in the cup, and there lay a number of eggs in what i 
naturally regards as a very fine decaying carcass. Then, having 
dusted itself over in the process with plenty of pollen from this 
first flower, it flies away confidingly to the next promising bud, in 
search both of food for itself and of a fitting nursery for its future 
little ones. In doing so, it of course fertilises all the blossoms 
that it visits, one after another, by dusting them successively 
with each other’s pollen. When the young grubs are hatched out, 
however, they discover the base deception all too late, and perish 
miserably in their fallacious bed, the helpless victims of misplaced 
parental confidence. Even as Zeuxis deceived the very birds with 
his painted grapes, so Rafflesia deceives the flies themselves by its 
ingenious mimicry of a putrid beefsteak. In the fierce competi- 
tion of tropical life, it has found out by simple experience that 
dishonesty is the best policy. 

The general principle which this strange flower illustrates in 
so striking a fashion is just this. Most common flowers have laid 
themselves out to attract bees, and so a bee flower forms our 
human ideal of a central typical blossom: it looks, in short, we 
think, as a flower ought to look. But there are some originally 
minded and eccentric plants which have struck out a line for 
themselves, and taken to attracting sundry casual flies, wasps, 
midges, beetles, snails, or even birds, which take the place of bees 
as their regular fertilisers; and it is these Bohemians of the 
vegetable world that make up what we all consider as the queerest 
and most singular of all flowers. They adapt their appearance 
and structure to the particular tastes and habits of their chosen 
guests. 
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Now, the fact is, we are all a little tired of that prig and 
Aristides among insects, the little busy bee. We have heard his 
virtues praised by poets, moralists, and men of science, till we 
are all burning to ostracise him forthwith, for the sake of never 
more hearing him called industrious and intelligent. He and his 
self-righteous cousin the ant are in fact a pair of egregious 
pharisaical humbugs, who have made a virtue of their own exces- 
sive acquisitiveness, and have induced Solomon, Virgil, Dr. 
Watts, and other misguided human beings to acquiesce far too 
readily in their preposterous claims. For my own part, I never 
was more pleased in my life than when Sir John Lubbock con- 
clusively proved by experiment that they were both extremely 
stupid and uninventive insects, with scarcely a faint glimmering 
of brotherly love or any other good ethical quality. I propose, 
therefore, in this present paper, to leave the too-much-belauded 
bee, with the flowers that cater for his tastes, entirely out of con- 
sideration, and look only at some of the peculiar blossoms which 
appeal rather to the senses and sensibilities of other and more 
original insect guests. 

The wasp, though undoubtedly an irascible and ill-balanced 
creature, and a chauvinist of the fiercest description, is yet a 
person of far more width of mind and far wider range of experi- 
ence in his own way than the borné and conventional bee. His 
taste, in fact (like the taste of that hypothetical person the 
general reader), is quite omnivorous: while he does not refuse 
meat, he has an excellent judgment in the sunny side of peaches, 
and he can make a meal at a pinch off the honey in more than 
one kind of wasp-specialised flower. But the peculiar likes and 
dislikes of wasps have produced a curious effect upon the shape 
~ and hue of the blossoms which owe their traits to these greedy 
and not very esthetic insects. Your bee has a long proboscis and 
a keen sense of colour ; so the flowers that lay themselves out on 
his behalf store their honey at the end of a long tube, and rejoice 
in brilliant blue or crimson or purple petals. Your wasp, on the 
other hand, in his matter-of-fact Philistine fashion, cares for none 
of these things: he asks only plenty of honey, and no foolish 
obstructions in the way of getting it. Accordingly, wasp-flowers 
are remarkable for having a helmet-shaped tube, exactly fitted to 
a wasp’s head, with abundant honey filling the bottom of the bell, 
while in colour they are generally a peculiar livid reddish brown, 
more or less suggestive of a butcher’s shop. 
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We have two or three good typical wasp-flowers, wild or culti- 
vated, in England, of which the snowberry of our shrubberies is 
probably the best known to the outside public, other than wasps. 
But the dingy fig-worts that grow by the waterside are far more 
noteworthy, because they have such extremely odd-looking, one- 
sided blossoms, made to measure by nature for the wasp’s head. 
The minuteness with which plants adapt themselves to the merest 
tricks of habit in the insects to whom they are habitually at home 
is very well illustrated in this queer plant. Bees and butterflies, 
and all other regular flower-haunters, have a trick of beginning at 
the bottom of a spike of flowers (as in foxglove or sage), and work- 
ing gradually upward; so in these cases the pollen-bags ripen 
first, while the sensitive surface of the seed-vessel doesn’t mature 
till a later period. Thus, the bee, lighting first on the older and 
lower flowers, in their second stage, fertilises them with the pollen 
he has brought from the last plant ; while on the upper part of 
the spike he gathers more pollen, which he carries away to the 
next plant, and so ensures the great desideratum of nature, a 
healthy cross. But the wasp, with his usual perversity of dis- 
position, reverses all this: he begins at the top of the spike, and 
works gradually downward. To meet this abnormal fancy of the 
vespine intellect, the fig-wort makes its sensitive surface mature 
first, while its pollen-bags only shed their mealy dust a little later. 
So the wasp, lighting first on the newly opened blossoms at the 
top, comes in contact with the ripe summit of the seed-vessel, on 
which he rubs the pollen from the last spike he visited; and then, 
proceeding downward, he unconsciously collects a fresh lot to 
carry away to the next fig-wort. Of course, the wasp himself is 
not in the least interested in these domestic arrangements of the 
plant whose honey he seeks; all he wants is his dinner, but in 
getting it he is compelled, without at all suspecting it, to act as 
carrier for the fig-wort from one spike to another. 

Wasps are remarkably sharp and wide-awake insects; and it 
would be very difficult indeed to take them in. Flowers that bid 
for their attentions must provide real honey, and plenty of it. 
It is quite otherwise, however, with flies. Those mixed feeders 
are the stupidest and most gullible of all insects; and many un- 
principled blossoms have governed themselves accordingly, and 
deliberately laid themselves out to deceive the poor foolish 
creatures by false appearances. On most mountain bogs in 
Britain one can still find a few pretty white flowers of the rare 
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and curious Grass of Parnassus. They have each five snowy 
petals, and at the base of every petal stands a little forked organ, 
with eight or nine thread-like points, terminated, apparently, by 
a small round drop of pellucid honey. Touch one of the drops 
with your finger, and, lo! you will find it is a solid ball or gland. 
The flower, in fact, is only playing at producing honey. Yet so 
easily are the flies for whom it caters taken in by a showy adver- 
tisement, that not only will they light on the blossoms and try 
most industriously for a long time together to extract a little 
honey from the dry bulbs, but even after they have been com- 
pelled to give up the attempt as vain they will light again upon 
a second flower, and go through the whole performance again, da 
capo. The Grass of Parnassus thus generally manages to get its 
flowers fertilised with no expenditure of honey at all on its own 
part. Still, it is not a wholly and hopelessly abandoned flower, 
like some others, for it does really secrete a little genuine honey 
quite away from the sham drops, though to an extent entirely 
incommensurate with the pretended display. 

Most of the flowers specially affected by carrion flies have a 
lurid red colour, and a distinct smell of bad meat. Few of them, 
however, are quite so cruel in their habits as Rafflesia. For the 
most part, they attract the insects by their appearance and odour, 
but reward their services with a little honey and other allure- 
ments. This is the case with the curious English fly-orchid, 
whose dull purple lip is covered with tiny drops of nectar, licked 
off by the fertilising flies. The very malodorous carrion-flowers 
(or Stapelias) are visited by bluebottles and fleshflies, while an 
wllied form actually sets a trap for the fly’s proboscis, which 
catches the insect by its hairs, and compels him to give a sharp 
pull in order to free himself: this pull dislodges the pollen, and 
so secures the desired cross-fertilisation. The Alpine butterwort 
sets a somewhat similar gin so vigorously that when a weak fly is 
caught in it he cannot disengage himself, and there perishes 
wretchedly, like a hawk in a keeper’s trap. 

These cases lead on naturally to certain other very queer 
flowers which similarly take advantage of the stupidity of flies by 
actually imprisoning them (without writ of habeas corpus) in a 
strong inner chamber, until they have duly performed the penal 
servitude of fertilisation, enjoined upon them by the inexorable 
blossom. The South European birthwort, a very lurid-looking 
and fly-enticing flower, has a sort of cornucopia-shaped tube, lined 
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with long hairs, which all point inward, and so allow small midges 
to creep down readily enough, after the fashion of an eel-buck or 
lobster-pot. ‘Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras’ 
—to get out again is the great difficulty. Try as they will, the 
little prisoners can’t crawl back upward against the downward- 
pointing hairs. Accordingly they are forced, by circumstances 
over which they have no control, to walk aimlessly up and down 
their prison yard, fertilising the little knobby surface of the seed- 
vessel with pollen brought from another flower. But as soon as 
the seeds are all impregnated, the stamens begin to shed their 
pollen, and dust over the gnats with the copious powder. Then 
the hairs all wither up, and the gnats, released from their lobster- 
pot prison, fly away once more on the same fool’s errand. Before 
doing so, however, they make a good meal off the pollen that 
covers the floor, though they still carry away a great many grains 
on their own wings and bodies. One might imagine that after a 
single experience of the sort the midges would have sense enough 
to avoid birthwort in future; but your midge has really no more 
intelligence than your human drunkard, or gambler, or opium- 
eater. He flies straight off to the very next birthwort he sees, 
conveys to it the pollen from the last trap he visited, and gets 
confined once more in the inner chamber, till the plant is prepared 
to let him out again on ticket-of-leave of short duration. Thus, 
like an habitual criminal, he spends almost all his time in getting 
from one gaol into another. His confinement, however, is not 
solitary, but is mitigated by congenial intercourse with the ladies 
and gentlemen of his own kind. 

A very similar but much larger fly-cage is set by our own 
common wild arum, or cuckoo pint. This familiar big spring 
flower exhales a disagreeable fleshy odour, which, by its meat-like 
flavour, attracts a tiny midge with beautiful iridescent wings and 
a very poetical name, Psychoda. As in most other cases where 
flies are specially invited, the colour of the cuckoo pint is usually 
a dull and somewhat livid purple. A palisade of hairs closes the 
neck of the funnel-shaped blossom, and repeats the lobster-pot 
tactics of the entirely unconnected South European birthwort. 
The little flies, entering by this narrow and stockaded door, 
fertilise the future red berries with pollen brought from their 
last prison, and are then rewarded for their pains by a tiny drop 
of honey, which slowly oozes from the middle of each embryo 
fruitlet as soon as it is duly impregnated. Afterwards, the pollen 
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is shed upon their backs by the bursting of the pollen-bags; the 
hairs wither up, and open the previously barricaded exit, and the 
midges issue forth in search of a new prison and a second drop of 
honey. This is all strange enough ; but, stranger still, I strongly 
suspect the arum of deliberately hocussing its nectar. I have often 
seen dozens of these tiny flies rolling together in an advanced stage 
of apparent intoxication upon the pollen-covered floor of an arum 
chamber; and the evidences of drunkenness are so clear and 
numerous that I incline to believe the plant actually makes them 
drunk in order to ensure their staggering about in the pollen and 
carrying a good supply of it to the next blossom visited. It is a 
curious fact that these two totally unrelated plants (birthwort and 
arum) should have hit upon the very same device to attract 
insects of the same class (though not the same species). The 
trap must have been independently developed in the two cases, 
and could only have succeeded with such very stupid, unintelli- 
gent creatures as the flies and midges. 

From plants that imprison insects to plants that devour insects 
alive is a natural transition. The giant who keeps a dungeon is 
first cousin to the ogre who swallows down his captives entire. 
And yet the subject is really too serious a one for jesting; there 
is something too awful and appalling in this contest of the un- 
conscious and insentient with the living and feeling, of a lower 
vegetative form of life with a higher animated form, that it 
always'makes me shudder slightly to think of it. Do you re- 
member Victor Hugo’s terrible description (I think it is in ‘ Quatre- 
Vingt-Treize’) of the duel between the great gun that has got 
loose from its chains on a ship in a storm, and the men who try to 
recapture it? Do you remember how the gun lunges, and tilts, 
and evades, and charges, exactly as if it were a living sentient 
creature 3 and yet all the while the full horror of the thing de- 
pends upon the very fact that it is nothing more than a piece of 
lifeless, senseless metal, driven about on its wheels irresponsibly 
by the fury of the storm? Well, that description is awful and 
horrible enough; but it yet lacks one element of awesomeness 
which is present in the insect-eating plants, and that is the clear 
evidence of deliberate design and adaptation. When a crumbling 
cliff falls and crushes to death the creatures on the beach beneath 
it, we see in their fate only the accidental working of the fixed 
and unintentional laws of nature; but when a plant is so con- 
structed, with minute cunning and deceptive imitativeness, that 
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it continually and of malice prepense lures on the living insect, 
generation after generation, to a lingering death in its unconscious 
arms, there seems to be a.sort of fiendish impersonal cruelty about 
its action which sadly militates against all our pretty platitudes 
about the beauty and perfection of living beings. It is quite a 
relief that we are able nowadays to shelve off the responsibility 
upon a dead materialistic law like natural selection or survival of 
the fittest. Hartmann’s ‘ Unconscious’ stands modern naturalists 
in good stead vice the personal interference of the medieval or 
Miltonic Devil, absent on leave. 

On most English peaty patches there grows a little reddish- 
leaved odd-looking plant, known as sundew. It is but an incon- 
spicuous small weed, and yet literary and scientific honours have 
been heaped upon its head to an extent almost unknown in the 
case of any other member of the British floral commonwealth. 
Mr. Swinburne has addressed an ode to it, and Mr. Darwin has 
written a learned book about it. Its portrait has been sketched by 
innumerable artists, and its biography narrated by innumerable 
authors. And all this attention has been showered upon it, not 
because it is beautiful, or good, or modest, or retiring, but simply 
and solely because it is atrociously and deliberately wicked. 
Like the late Mr. Peace and the heroes of the Newgate Calendar, 
it owes its vogue entirely to its murderous propensities. Sundew, 
in fact, is the best known and most easily accessible of the carni- 
vorous and insectivorous plants. 

The leaf of the sundew is round and flat, and it is covered by 
a number of small red glands, which act as the attractive advertise- 
ment to the misguided midges. Their knobby ends are covered 
with a glutinous secretion, which glistens like honey in the sun- 
light, and so gains for the plant its common English name. But 
the moment a hapless fly, attracted by hopes of meat or nectar, 
settles quietly in its midst, on hospitable thoughts intent, the 
viscid liquid holds him tight immediately, and clogs his legs and 
wings, so that he is snared exactly as a peregrine is snared with 
bird-lime. Then the leaf with all its ‘ red-lipped mouths’ (I will 
own up that the expression is Mr. Swinburne’s, ~bi supra) closes 
over him slowly but surely, and crushes him by folding its edges 
inward gradually toward the centre. The fly often lingers long 
with ineffectual struggles, while the cruel crawling leaf pours forth 
a digestive fluid—a vegetable gastric juice, as it were—and dis- 
solves him alive piecemeal in its hundred clutching suckers. 
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I have seen this mute tragedy enacted a thousand times over on 
the bogs and moorlands; and though I often try to release the 
fresh flies from their ghastly living but inanimate prison, it is im- 
possible to go round all the plants on a whole common, like a philo- 
dipterous Howard, ameliorating the condition of all the victims of 
misplaced confidence in the good intentions of the treacherous 
sundew. 

Our little English insectivorous plants, however (we have at 
least five or six such species in our own islands), are mere clumsy 
bunglers compared to the great and highly developed insect-eaters 
of the tropics, which stand to them in somewhat the same relation 
as the Bengal tiger stands to the British wild cat or the skulking 
weasel. The Indian pitcher-plants or Nepenthes bear big pitchers 
of very classical shapes (it is well known that Greek art has largely 
affected India), closed in the early state with a lid, which lifts 
itself and opens the pitcher as soon as the plant has fully completed 
its insecticidal arrangements. In some kinds the pitcher ludi- 
crously resembles a hot-water jug of modern British manufacture. 
The details of the trap vary somewhat in the different species, 
but as a whole the modus operandi of the plant is somewhat after 
this atrocious fashion. The pitcher contains a quantity of liquid, 
that of the sort appropriately known as the Rajah holding as much 
as a quart; and the insect, attracted in most cases by some bright 
colour, crawls down the sticky side, quaffs the unkind Nepenthe, 
and forgets his troubles forthwith in the vat of oblivion prepared 
for him beneath by the deJusive vases. A slimy Lethe flows over 
his dissolving corse, and the relentless pitcher-plant sucks his 
juices to supply his own fibres with the necessary nitrogenous 
materials. 

The Californian pitcher-plant, or Darlingtonia, is a member of a 
totally distinct family, which has independently hit upon the same 
device in the western world as the Indian Nepenthes in the eastern 
hemisphere. The pitcher in this case, though differently produced, 
is hooded and lidded like its Oriental analogue; but the inside of 
the hood is furnished with short hairs, all pointing inward, and 
legibly inscribed (to the botanical eye) with the appropriate motto, 
‘Vestigia nulla retrorsum.’ The whole arrangement is coloured 
dingy orange, so as to attract the attention of flies, and it contains 
a viscid digestive fluid in which the flies are first drowned and then 
slowly melted and assimilated. The pitchers are often found half 
full of dead and decaying assorted insects. This circumstance, of 
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course, has not escaped the sharp eyes of the practically minded 
Californians, who accordingly keep the pitchers growing in their 
houses, to act as fly-catchers. Such an ingenious utilisation of 
nature, in unconscious competition with the papier moule, would 
surely have occurred only to the two great Pacific civilisations of 
the Californian and the heathen Chinee. 

There are a great many more of these highly developed insect- 
eaters, such as the Guiana heliamphora (more classical shapes), 
the Australian cephalotus, and the American side-saddle flowers, 
and they all without exception grow in very wet and boggy places, 
like our own sundews, butterworts, and bladderworts. The reason 
why so many marsh plants have taken to these strange insect- 
eating habits is simply that their roots are often very badly 
supplied with manure or with ammonia in any form; and, as no 
plant can get on without these necessaries of life (in the strictest 
sense), only those marshy weeds have any chance of surviving which 
can make up in one way or another for the native deficiencies of 
their situation. The sundews show us, as it were, the first stage 
in the acquisition of these murderous habits; the pitcher-plants 
are the abandoned ruffians which have survived among all their 
competitors in virtue of their exceptional ruthlessness and decep- 
tive coloration. I ought to add that in all cases the pitchers are 
not flowers, but highly modified and altered leaves, though in 
many instances they are quite as beautifully coloured as the largest 
and handsomest exotic orchids. 

The principle of Venus’s fly-trap is somewhat different, though 
its practice is equally nefarious. This curious marsh-plant, instead 
of setting hocussed bowls of liquid for its victims, like a Florentine 
of the fourteenth century, lays a regular gin or snare for them, on 
the same plan as a common snapping rat-trap. The end of the 
leaf is divided into two folding halves by the midrib, and on each 
half are three or five highly sensitive hairs. The moment one of 
these hairs is touched by a fly, the two halves come together, 
enclosing the luckless insect between them. As if on purpose to 
complete the resemblance to a rat-trap, too, the edges of the leaf 
are formed of prickly jagged teeth, which fit in between one 
another when the gin shuts, and so effectually cut off the insect’s 
retreat. The plant then sucks up the juices of the fly; and as 
soon as it has fully digested them, the leaf opens automatically 
once more, and resets the trap for another victim. It is an in- 
teresting fact that this remarkable insectivore appears to be still 
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a new and struggling species, or else an old type on the very point 
of extinction, for it is only found in a few bogs over a very small 
area in the neighbourhood of Wilmington, South California. 

Strongly contrasting with the xstheticism of the artistically 
minded bees, who go in chiefly for peacock blues and Tyrian 
purples, as well as with the frank Philistinism of the carrion flies, 
who like good solid meaty-looking red and brown flowers, is the in- 
genious secretiveness of the ichneumon flies, who chiefly patronise 
invisible green blossoms, indistinguishable to a casual observer 
among the thick foliage in whose midst they grow. Most insects 
are very casual observers ; they require a good sensible flaring patch 
of yellow or scarlet (like the posters of a country circus) to attract 
their giddy attention. But the ichneumons are sharp-eyed and 
highly discerning creatures, which have developed a whole set of 
pale-green flowers, so inconspicuous as to escape the notice of 
colour-loving bees and butterflies, yet with a good supply of easily 
accessible honey to reward their cunning visitors. This honey the 
monopolist ichneumons of course keep strictly for their own use. 
That large and very odd-looking English orchid, the tway-blade, 
extremely common in woods and shady places, though seldom 
observed by the general public on account of its uniform green- 
ness, is an excellent example of these ichneumon-made blossoms. 
The whole spike stands a foot and a half high, with numerous 
separate green flowers, each about half an inch long, yet it is very 
little noticed save by regular plant-hunters, because its colour 
makes it all but indistinguishable among the tall grasses and 
sedges with whose blades it is closely intermingled. Yet if it 
were only pink or purple, like most of the other English orchids, 
it would certainly rank as one of the largest and handsomest 
among our native wild-flowers. 

In a few cases, the relation between the plant and the insect 
that habitually fertilises it is even closer and more lasting than in 
any of the instances we have yet considered. Everybody knows 
those large and handsome tropical lilies, the yuccas, with their 
tall clustered heads of big white blossoms. Well, Professor Riley, 
the great American entomologist, has shown that the yuccas are 
entirely run (to use a favourite expression of his countrymen) by 
a comparatively small and inconspicuous moth, solely for its own 
benefit: and so completely is this the case, that the yucca can’t 
manage to exist at all without its little winged intermediary. 
Professor Riley has therefore playfully named the little insect 
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Pronuba yuccasella; freely translated, the yucca’s bridesmaid. 
The moth bores the young capsule of the flower in several places, 
lays an egg in each hole, and then carefully collects pollen, with 
which it fertilises the blossom, of set purpose, thus deliberately 
producing a store of food for its own future larve. The eggs 
hatch ‘inside the capsule, and the young grubs eat part of the 
seeds, at the same time prudently leaving enough for the continua- 
tion of the yucca family in the future. As soon as the grubs are full- 
grown, they bore a hole again through the capsule, lower them- 
selves by a thread to the ground, and there spin a cocoon which 
lies buried in the earth all through the autumn and winter. But 
in the succeeding summer, just fourteen days before the yuccas 
begin to flower, the grubs in their cocoons pass into the chrysalis 
stage ; and by the time the yuccas are in full blossom, they issue 
forth as perfect moths, and once more commence the fertilisation 
of their chosen food plant, and the laying of their own eggs. So 
singular an instance of mutual accommodation between flower and 
insect is rare indeed in this usually greedy and self-regarding 
world. 

The extremely odd inside-out topsy-turvy flowers of the fig 
owe their fertilisation, however, to a still more extraordinary and 
complicated cross-relationship. Hardly anybody (except a botanist) 
has ever seen a fig-flower, because it grows inside the stalk, 
instead of outside, and so can only be observed by cutting it open 
lengthwise. The fig, in its early youth, in fact, consists of a hollow 
branch on whose inner surface a number of very small flowers 
cluster together ; and when they are ripe for fertilisation, the eye 
or hole at the top opens to admit the insect visitor. This visitor 
is the fig-wasp, who comes, not from other cultivated fig-trees, but 
from a wild tree called the caprifico. On this tree the mother 
wasps first lay their eggs in the inedible figs, which thereupon 
swell out into galls, and become the nurses of the young wasp 
grubs. When the wasps are mature, they eat their way out of 
the wild fig where they were born, and set forth to lay their own 
eggs in turn, either on a brother caprifico or on its sister, a true 
fig-tree. Those wasps which enter the wild figs of a caprifico 
succeed in carrying out their maternal purpose, and lay their eggs 
on the right spot for more grubs to be duly developed. But those 
which happen to go into a true fig merely fertilise the flowers 
without laying their eggs, because the figs are here so constituted 
that there is no proper place for them to lay on. In other words, 
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the true fig is a cultivated wasp-proof caprifico. But as the figs 
won’t properly swell without fertilisation, it becomes important to 
conciliate the attentions of the wasps; and for this reason the 
Italian peasants hang small branches of the caprifico on the boughs 
of the cultivated fig-trees, at the moment when the eye of the fig 
opens, and so shows that they are ready to be fertilised. The 
wasps, as they emerge from their own homes, enter the figs at 
once, and there set the little hard seeds, on whose impregnation 
the pulpy part of the fig begins to swell. The fruit of the capri- 
fico itself never comes to anything, as it hardens and withers on 
the tree; but, since the true figs are dependent upon it for pollen, 
it follows that if the caprificos were ever to become extinct, the 
supply of best Eleme in layers would forthwith cease entirely. 
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A GLIMPSE OF WALES A HUNDRED 
YVEARS AGO. 


In a paper entitled ‘The Celt of Wales and the Celt of Ireland,’ 
published a few years ago in the CoRNHILL MaGazinE, I described 
the characteristics of the two races as they had impressed me from 
personal observation. Chance has now thrown in my way some 
rather curious materials for reconstructing the idea of the Welsh 
Celt, as he existed in Merionethshire (the heart of Wales) just a 
century ago, and I propose to offer to the reader a little picture 
drawn from them, which, though trivial in its details, may not be 
altogether without interest. 

The state of things in all the mountain districts of the British 
Isles in the last century was, as everybody is aware, much behind 
that of the lowlands—in fact, pretty much that of the lowlands in 
the Stuart, or even Tudor, period. There was no such uniformity, 
then as now, in the habits of men, or in the conveniences and 
luxuries of life. As regarded Wales, the great high road from 
Shrewsbury to Holyhead, which first really opened up the country, 
was not dreamed of till fifty years afterwards. There were, indeed, 
scarcely any roads at all for wheel carriages in the Principality, 
only bridle paths and narrow lanes, up hill and down dale across 
the mountains. Some of these, still in use for carts, bear the traces 
of Roman pavements, and are each known as a ‘ Sarn Helen’— 
the roads of the Empress St. Helena, to whom all such works are 
attributed. Men and women, of course, travelled on horseback, 
and it was no figure of speech to begin a letter by observing that 
the writer ‘took the opportunity’ to address his correspondent ; 
for, unless there was an actual opportunity for sending the epistle, 
the transmission of it was more than doubtful. Oswestry, about 
forty miles off over fearful mountain tracks, was, it would seem, in 
1780, the post-town for the Dolgelly district; and the Dolgel- 
lians were in continual trouble to find a carrier who did not get 
so drunk on the way as to lose every letter entrusted to his care. 
Of course, the Welsh language was then, as now, the tongue of the 
people, and still fewer individuals understood English. The isola- 
tion from the world of European politics seems to have been 
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almost complete. The writer of the journal from which I propose 
to cull some extracts never once alludes to the cataclysm which 
was taking place in France while she was diligently chronicling 
every morsel of intelligence which came to her ears. 

The inordinate space occupied by Debts and Duns, Bailiffs and 
Writs, in the history of gentlemen of the eighteenth century, is 
astonishing to the nineteenth-century mind. We know some- 
thing of financial embarrassments in these days, and of great ducal 
properties and collections coming to the hammer. But it is not with 
us quite an everyday business, as it was with our grandfathers, to 
be ‘up to the ears in debt.’ In the case of the Welsh and Irish 
squirearchy a hundred years ago, Debt forms the theme of every 
family ‘epos’; while Love, Drink, and Sport supply the episodes. 
The normal state of existence was manifestly one of hopeless insol- 
vency, mitigated by a sense of the humorousness of the situation, 
and by public sympathy. The road to ruin was a perfectly well- 
beaten track. As Dr. Watts contemporaneously described another 
ill-omened way, it was a ‘broad road where thousands go.’ 
Extravagant housekeeping, combined with large financial trans- 
actions undertaken by men who knew nothing of business, sufficed 
very quickly to bring country gentlemen to the gaol. In par- 
ticular, the owners of moderate-sized estates always bought land 
whenever it was to be had in their counties, raising the purchase- 
money by mortgages up to its value. This done, they proceeded to 
exercise hospitality on a scale commensurate with their ostensible 
rent-roll, rather than with their net income. Every manor-house 
. and hall in those ‘ good old times’ kept at least two tables open 
daily to all comers; one upstairs for any of the small gentry of 
the neighbourhood who pleased to drop in; and one below for ser- 
vants, tenants, tradesfolk, and hangers-on innumerable. In Ireland 
the first of these tables was always served with the best cookery, 
according to the fashion of the day, and with abundance of good 
port at one epoch, and of good claret at another.! In Wales the 
fare was plainer, and the drink chiefly ale; but the wastefulness 
of over-provision was the same. 

Beside their barbaric hospitality, however, these gentlemen had 

' A glass now preserved in one such Irish mansion contains three bottles of 
wine; and the pleasant jest used to be to place a seven-guinea piece at the bottom, 
to be taken by the man who drank to it. The ‘Glorious, Pious, and Immortal 
Memory ’ toast is engraved on this portentous tumbler. In Wales the custom of 


free tables was maintained within living memory by that grand old gentleman, 
Sir Robert Vaughan, of Nannau. 


19—2 
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other and more refined modes of expenditure. The Irish petite 
noblesse built themselves beautiful houses with noble rooms and 
ceilings, moulded by Italian workmen. They often collected good 
pictures, and sometimes tapestry and cabinets. Invariably they 
bought fine china at high prices. At one such Irish mansion the 
dessert-service cost 8001. The Welsh squires likewise bought 
abundance of china, and sometimes collected books and manu- 
scripts. These things must have have formed a strange back- 
ground to the scenes of coarse revelry, drinking, gambling, and 
duelling which went on amongst such objects of taste and 
refinement. But neither in the eighteenth century nor in the 
fifteenth, nor at any other epoch, have pictures or statues, or bric- 
i-braec, proved such moral purifiers as it is the fashion in these 
zesthetic days to suppose. 

Of course this golden age of extravagance could not endure 
for ever. Everybody soon wanted to raise money, and had 
recourse to devices for the purpose, of which the first and simplest 
was the cutting down of trees, those ‘ excrescences of the earth,’ as 
Rochester had already defined them, ‘ provided by Nature for the 
payment of debts.’ Where the carcass is, we know what creatures 
come to prey on it. The folly and heedlessness of the country 
gentlemen called into existence a whole swarm of scoundrels who 
adopted law as the most convenient profession for carrying on their 
schemes of blood-sucking; and in every district (except that of 
the Man of Ross) there flourished at least one really ‘vile attor- 
ney ’ who dealt with the neighbouring squire precisely as a spider 
does with a blue-bottle fly. 

Just such a story of debt and embarrassment forms the main 
topic of the old MS. journal from which I hope to draw a few illus- 
trations, trivial, perhaps, but rather amusing, of life in Wales 
a hundred yearsago. We find in it all the usual péripéties of the 
familiar drama: flight of the squire; adverse possession of the 
estate by creditors ; gallant defence of a mansion beleaguered by 
bailiffs ; ending with final triumph and return of the exiled family, 
and downfall of the iniquitous attorney, who has been (cela va 
sans dire) the villain of the piece. The author was a certain Mrs. 
Baker, an Englishwoman understanding no Welsh, of whom it is 
only remembered by tradition that she came to Wales about the 
year 1770 to look after some mines which belonged to her in the 
country, and remained for many years a resident near Dolgelly. If 
the spirit and the sententiousness of the old lady as they appear in 
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her long journal can in any way be conveyed to the reader’s con- 
sciousness by the brief extracts I shall make, she will be found, per- 
haps, quite as amusing a study as any of the facts she records. 
In some unexplained way (she was a female of quite immaculate 
reputation, as nobody who reads her magnificent moral apo- 
phthegms can possibly doubt) she attached herself to the bachelor 
squire of Hengwrt and Nannau, and became his lady housekeeper." 
Probably he had shown her considerable kindness ; for her devotion 
to him—as proved by the incidents she records, and by her 
expressions of despair at his fall and rapture at his restoration— 
is alternately touching and comical. Never will she consent to 
blame her patron, even when, by his inconceivable recklessness 
and stupidity in signing papers without looking at them, he had 
lost his estate and ruined his dependants. The worst which she 
can find in her heart to say against him is only to apostrophise 
his carelessness :— 


Inattention ! how dreadful is thy consequence! By it, this compleat estate 
must be parted with ! 


In another place she notes :— 


Mr. Parry told Evan that Mr. Vaughan had imprudently signed so many Judg- 
ments without examining them that the law might go on for twenty years, and 
that 1,000/. would be wanted (for it) by next term. . . . God reward the perfi- 
dious in this life, that others may be driven from so vile a practice! Were it 
not for persons of a similar turn of mind with Mr. Vaughan, the lawyers would 
not amass such fortunes; and if he does not determine to get quit of the Locusts, 
they will inevitably swallow up his whole estate and break his heart by the 
Reduction. Nor can they be punished for the atrocious theft and Murder (!) in 
this world ! 


We are introduced by Mrs. Baker, at the outset of the journal, 
to the melancholy fact that on the day she wrote, December 6, 
1778, ‘the deputy-sheriff took possession of Hengwrt,’ and pro- 
ceeded to put in charge of it a certain bailiff, Lever by name, who 
through the succeeding volumes is the object of Mrs. Baker’s 


' This squire of Hengwrt was Hugh Vaughan, elder brother of Sir Robert 
Howel Vaughan, Ist Bart. His great-great-grandfather, Robert Vaughan, was a 
celebrated antiquary, whose collectionof the-most ancient Welsh literature, known 
as the ‘Hengwrt Manuscripts,’ made abgut the year 1660, is frequently referred 
to by Pennant, Renan, and others, At the death of the last Sir Robert W. 
Vaughan, 3rd Bart., in 1859, the estates of Nannau, Hengwrt, and Rug, which had 
long been united, were divided; the Hengwrt MSS. were bequeathed to a worthy 
successor of the old antiquary, the late Mr. William Wynne, of Peniarth, who built 
“4 them a handsome library. They are now the property of his son, Mr. W. 

ynne, 
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scorn and vituperation. Mr. Vaughan himself—whom a crayon 
portrait represents as a heavy-looking man, with powdered hair and 
a much-troubled countenance—had obviously fled, and the sheriff 
politely told Mrs. Baker that she might go and take up her abode 
at either of two other mansions belonging to him. She selected 
the smallest and nearest, which was the dower-house of Hengwrt, 
and rejoices in the name of Doluwcheogryd (pronounced Dolhow- 
gryd). There having ensconced herself, the good woman remained 
for many months a voluntary prisoner, holding it tenaciously for 
Mr. Vaughan against his ‘ enemies’ the bailiffs. 

The diary, commenced under such gloomy auspices, was appa- 
rently kept for purposes of reference, respecting dates and small 
occurrences, but it must have afforded to the imprisoned writer 
her chief recreation. Her books, of which she speaks with pride, 
and from which she draws many erudite allusions to Shakespeare, 
Pythagoras, Plutarch, &c., were locked up in Hengwrt ; letters, of 
course, were few and far between; and ‘the newspaper,’ as she 
mournfully records, had been stopped by somebody from base 
motives of ‘ ceconomy,’ to save two guineas a year. In such cir- 
cumstances poor Mrs. Baker may be pardoned for filling several 
pages of her diary with the events of each day; even when those 
events consisted solely in the visit of a neighbouring farmer's 
wife, who mourned with her over the ruin of Mr. Vaughan, abused 
the bailiffs, speculated on the possible triumph of Justice and 
Virtue (in the person of the exiled squire), and brought her the 
modest contribution to the commissariat of her besieged house- 
hold of a fowl, or ‘ grows’ (so spelled), half a bottle of beer, half 
a kid, or, on one occasion (but this was the gift of a ‘divine,’ as 
she always calls the curate of Dolgelly), a ‘third of a bottle of 
usquebaugh.” 

‘We keep doors and windows fast,’ says the steadfast woman, 
‘and I hope the garrison will not give in whatever be suffered 
should provisions be short.’ After a few days, Lever the abhorred, 
and ‘one other bailiff,’ ‘ came to the door and asked if he should be 
admitted, as he brought me some coffee and a bottle of wine, and 
hoped I was well.’ Mrs. Baker was not the woman to be decoyed 
into raising her portcullis by such shallow artifices as this. She 
records her reply in her journal: ‘ For his politeness, thanks ; but 
I would never open the door. If he pleased to leave the present, 
he might rely upon its being delivered to me safe.’ 

To realise the scene of the story the reader should here under- 
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stand that Doluwcheogryd is a picturesque old greystone mansion, 
commanding a splendid view of Cader and of the valley of the two 
rivers. Some massive stones which have been built into the walls 
(possibly belonging to a portion now removed) were covered with 
curious inscriptions and coats of arms. Of the latter there are the 
shield and crown of Queen Elizabeth, with the words beneath 
them, VivaT Diva ExizaBeTHa. On another are inscribed, in very 


old letters— 
NON DOMUS DOMINUM 
SED DOMINUS DOMUM. 


Several more are too much effaced to be readable, but the 
rampant lion of the Vaughans may be traced beside Queen 
Elizabeth’s coat. About twenty yards from the house, command- 
ing the same lovely view, is a queer D-shaped stone edifice of the 
kind which our fathers used to call a Gazebeau.! Mrs. Baker 
often speaks of it, and it is still called in the neighbourhood by 
the mysterious name of ‘The Apollo.’ Pondering how such a 
title could have been given to a building, the hypothesis has 
occurred to me that it was originally called the ‘ Belvedere’ ; and 
that, after a time, a dim perplexity in the local mind concerning 
the Apollo Belvedere led to the dropping of the longer and less 
easily pronounced ‘Belvedere,’ and the retention of the facile and 
sonorous word ‘ Apollo.’ Fine old oaks spreading over a sloping 
sunny lawn full of wild-flowers, and an old-fashioned garden, 
complete all needful description of good Mrs. Baker’s fortress, 
at whose funny old round and half-moon upper windows her face 
was doubtless often to be seen reconnoitring approaching bailiffs 
and ‘myrmidons,’ to be sternly refused admittance, even if death 
by starvation might be the penalty. 

As to Hengwrt itself, the ‘capital Messuage’ of this much- 
troubled estate, now, in 1779, in the hands of the ‘ miscreant’ 
Lever, it is not more than half a mile from Doluwcheogryd, and 
easy intelligence could be conveyed to the captive lady of all that 
went on there, for or against Mr. Vaughan’s interests. 


1 These Gazebeaus are said by Pennant, to have been attached to all Welsh 
mansions in his time. One of them, now in ruins, called the Hengwrt Summer 
House, was as tall asa three-story house, and built as solidly as if intended for 
the junketings of the Giant Idris himself. It is to be scored on the side of, 
the slanderers who call the climate of Wales alittle damp, that the Welsh idea 
of a summer bower always includes a well-built chimney and large fireplace. 
Possibly it is designed to boil water for punch—but we need not define its use 
too nicely, 
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Much older than the former, Hengwrt (signifying Old Court) is 
a typical Welsh mansion; not very large, but, like every house, 
great or small, in the district, as solidly built as if Welsh families 
were to endure as long as their mountains, and proving that 
Welshmen did not think, like modern Americans, that it is an 
impertinence for a father to determine in what sort of dwelling 
his son shall live, or to build one calculated to outlast himself. 
Every tourist will recall the broad estuary which lies between the 
noble mountain ranges of Cader Idris and Diphwys. At the head 
of this estuary, where the tide ceases to run, about ten miles 
from the sea, the valley forks into two; to the north the lovely 
Ganllwd, with the wide and brawling Mawddach, rich in salmon, run- 
ning under its heathery hills; and to the south, the narrower 
wooded valley of the Wnion, through which the Great Western 
Railway now reaches Dolgelly from Llangollen. At the angle of 
the Y formed by the meeting of these rivers, on a gradually rising 
wooded slope, stands Hengwrt, bosomed in woods so old that many 
of the tall trees, alas! fall before every gale, carrying with them 
in their ruin, among the evergreens below, the nests of rooks and 
herons wherewith they are abundantly studded. Even in Mrs. 
Baker’s time the whole country must have been full of fine old 
trees. There was one oak called the ‘ King of the Ganllwd,’ 
of which the mighty trunk now forms a dinner-table in the hall 
at Hengwrt; and another, which stood in Nannau, and was called 
the ‘Oak of the Elves,’ to which was attached the well-known 
legend recorded by Pennant. Howel Sele, an ancestor of the 
Vaughans, who owned the region in the fourteenth century (the 
name is pronounced Selly), was at feud with his cousin, Owen 
Glendower. The Abbot of Cymmer—also called Vaner—Abbey 
(now a small, but beautiful ruin, close under Hengwrt) took on 
himself the Christian task of reconciling the foes, and succeeded so 
farthat he sent them out hunting togetherin Nannau deer park.' The 
rest of the tragedy may be told in the words of Pennant (1778) :— 

‘While they were walking out Owen observed a doe feeding, 
and told Howel, who was reckoned the best archer of his day, that 


: 1 A successor of this abbot, it is said, was the original owner of a carved oak 

bedstead—not at all of a penitential kind—still in use in Hengwrt. Itis supposed 
to have been brought up from Cymmer, at the dissolution of the morastery, but 
appears to belong rather to the reign of James I. The front columns, massive and 
splendidly carved, stand quite apart from the bed itself, and support a roof more 
like that of a Roman baldacchino than of a bed. 
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there was a fine mark for him. Howel bent his bow, and pre- 
tending to aim at the doe, suddenly turned and discharged the 
arrow full at the breast of Glyndwr, who fortunately had armour 
beneath his cloaths, so received no hurt. Enraged at his treachery, 
he seized on Sele, burnt his house and hurried him away from the 
place; nor could any one learn how he was disposed of, till forty 
years after the skeleton of a large man, such as Howel, was dis- 
covered in the hollow of a great oak, in which Owen was supposed 
to have immured him in reward for his perfidy.”! 

The tree in which Howel Sele thus disappeared, like an ancient 
‘Lost Sir Massingberd,’ was given the name of the ‘ Oak of the 
Spirits,’ Ceubren yr Ellyll, and was thenceforth naturally an object 
ofawe and interest. In 1798, just after Mrs. Baker’s time, a draw- 
ing made of it by an artist named Barker shows it as a hollowed 
shell, with very little foliage remaining, standing in the midst of 
a wood backed by the solemn outline of Moel Orthrwm, the Hill 
of Oppression, or, as it is sometimes also called, Moel Offrwm, the 
Hill of Sacrifice. In July 1813 Sir Richard Colt Hoare made 
another sketch of the tree, then in the last stage of picturesque 
decay, and the very day afterwards a storm blew down all that 
remained of the ‘ Oak of the Elves.’ The wreck was piously pre- 
served and cut into all manner of relics, candlesticks, frames for 
pictures of Pitt, bowls and butter-dishes, set in silver and deco- 
rated with copies of Sir R. Hoare’s sketch. 

As to Howel Sele, when the blackened ruins of his burnt 
castle were cleared away some years ago to build a lodge for 
Nannau deer park, three immense bronze caldrons were brought 
to light. They have since been kept at Hengwrt, and the biggest 
appears to me quite capable of boiling down into venison broth 
the whole of that doe which Howel Sele should have shot, instead 
of aiming at the terrible Glendower. 

A tree, which was already old and hollow about the year 1380, 
and which only fell in the year 1813, gives a marvellous idea of 
the length to which the years of the Druid’s emblem of the 
Eternal may be extended. Had Shakespeare known the fearful 
legend which Pennant picked up in situ, would he not have re- 
ferred to it as one more touch of the wild character of Glendower ? 

To return to our poor friend Mrs. Baker, imprisoned at Doluw- 
cheogryd in December 1778. Putting aside the endless squabbles 
and troubles about writs, ejectments, sales, and law-suits which 

1 «Tour in North Wales,’ p. 325, 
19—5 
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can have small interest for us now, we catch curious apergus of 
Welsh life at the period, both from what is recorded and what is 
omitted in her elaborate diary. Never once does the excellent 
old lady, with all her high moral sentiment, appear to think of 
going to church, either during her voluntary imprisonment in her 
bailiff-beleaguered castle, or later, when restored to liberty. Yet 
there were curates, if not a resident rector, at Dolgelly, only a 
mile away; one of the latter at all events being an Englishman 
of the name of Herbert. Of this gentleman she always speaks 
as ‘that Divine,’ but not without a certain spice of contempt, as 
of a man who is $ fitting himself for the Lawn’ by Janus-faced 
proceedings, and whose allegiance to Mr. Vaughan in times of 
adversity was far from unquestionable. 

The only evidence which Mrs. Baker gives of her desire to 
maintain religious observances is on a Good Friday, when she 
records that, in consideration of the day, and asa penance, she had 
invited the worst-mannered man she knew to dine with her. On 
another occasion she engaged in a lively controversy with a youth 
who had turned Methodist. 

Here is the scene in her own terse description :— 

About six we walked to the Storehouse seat, a lofty seat overlooking the 
landing-place of boats from Barmouth. The evening being fine we enjoyed the 
view. Below us, at John Williams’ (a small cottage), was a Ball. After sitting an 
hour upon the seat, appeared two Excisemen and the supervisor; the latter I had 
never seen before. Common civilities ended, I addressed myself to little Smith 
(one of the Excisemen), who has become a most zealous Methodist, Rallied him, 
and sometimes talked seriously, but to no purpose. The man’s intellects are hurt 
by these wretched Schismatics. His looks were so altered as to excite pity. 
After half-an-hour’s converse the fiddle below was one of our subjects, they 
proceeded on their walk to Hengwrt, Smith saying at parting, ‘He thought me 
as bad as Simon Magus,’ and I advised him to the Musk Medicine without 
delay. The symptoms of madness were strong, and the preaching cobblers and 


tailors will certainly compleat his malady, consequently incapacitate him for his 
office, and thus must make a scene of misery for his poor wife and child. 


Little did Mrs. Baker foresee that a century later these 
‘wretched schismatics’ who carried out the movements of Whit- 
field and Wesley should practically become masters of Wales, and 
build chapels far outnumbering the established churches of her 
‘divines,’ with ten times as numerous congregations. It was an 
unkind act of the old lady, we must remark in passing, to recom- 
mend the ‘musk medicine’ to poor ‘little Smith,’ the Exciseman ; 
for musk, according to the belief of that day, was a cure for dis- 
tempered brains. Old Salmon’s Family Dictionary, 1696, after 


‘ 
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giving a most wonderful account of the nature of that ‘ excre- 
scence musk, physiologically considered,’ remarks, ‘Being well 
prepared, it is not only a very sweet Perfume, but also taken in 
cordials, cheers and revives the heart and dispels gross vapowrs 
from the brain.’ The ‘vapours’ of Methodism were not quite so 
easily dispelled as Mrs. Baker fondly imagined. ; 

Conversation, when not stimulated by news of Mr. Vaughan’s 
affairs, seems to have languished a little at Doluwcheogryd. Of 
one evening Mrs. Baker records with complacency, ‘M. Owy 
Owen drank coffee with me. His conversation very agreeable 
upon various subjects, without once touching upon the constant 
ones of this neighbourhood, viz. Pedigrees, and Calumny.’ Welsh 
people, indeed, then and now, always seem to me to possess more 
appetite for talk than food to satisfy it. They actually hunger 
for news on which they may chatter all along the road to every- 
body they meet. The taciturnity of the English agriculturist is 
the very reverse of their Celtic animation and garrulity. Of 
news of the world outside Wales, there was at Dolgelly in 1780, 
as I have already remarked, exceedingly little. Newspapers were 
the rarest of treasures, to be lent about by the happy recipients, 
and carefully returned to the senders in due time. Mentioning 
that she had received some from the great squire of Bala, Mr. Price 
of Rhiwlas, Mrs. Baker notes :— 

Tassured him of preserving his newspapers safely to be returned. He marches on 
Thursday to Holyhead with his corps, to prevent the French from landing. ‘Tis 
to be hoped that the wise (or rather unwise) ministry will order some more men 
to join the Militia of this country, for eighty men is hardly enough, although 


Ancient Britons, to oppose the given number of ten thousand, whom ‘tis reported 
are endeavouring to make their landing good. But that’s beyond my faith. 


After this excursion into politics, the diary relapses into the 
record of ‘some snuff’ brought for her own use (Oh, Mrs. Baker !) 
from Chester, and to a supply of ‘leaves from Mr. Corbet’s mul- 
berry tree for the silkworms, who are dying for want of them so 
fast that there is a doubt whether the breed can be preserved in 
sufficient numbers.’ As regards manners, Mrs. Baker is continually 
scandalised concerning them. 


The steward, from unavoidable necessity sometimes eats with me, then I am 
sure to recollect Falstaff’s words, ‘ It is certain that either wise bearing or ignorant 
carriage is caught as men take diseases one of another.’ 


A certain Ellis Jones is commended as a ‘rational and civi- 
lized being, a title that is not justly due to either steward or 
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maid.’ The ‘chit-chat of Dolgelly’ is, in another place, stigma- 
tised as 


Seldom more than a Jargon derived from Envy, Pride, Avarice, without the 
Gloss of Politeness. Sometimes a little Truth is admitted, but so shaded with the 
above Vices that without Time it’s Radiance cannot be seen. 


Nevertheless, Mrs. Baker keenly enjoyed the incessant visits 
of her neighbours, inhabitants of the surrounding farms and 
small manor-houses, Plas Brithdir, Tyn-y-Celyn, Garth-Meilan, 
Llwyn, Caeselgwmbach, and a score of others, with whose hard 
names the soul of the Saxon reader need not be vexed. Of these 
coffee-drinking friends her best beloved was a Mrs. Anwyl, who 
lived at Caeselgwmbach, a farm far up behind Moel Ispry, acces- 
sible only by a long and steep mountain path, which, yet it would 
appear, Mrs. Anwyl traversed perpetually. This lady was a 
woman of spirit. Certain dues at Dolgelly Fair belonged to Mr. 
Vaughan, but were collected this unhappy year for his creditors ; 
and a certain Roland was sent into the Fair to receive them on 
their behalf. 


Mrs. Anwyl was apprized of it. After he had made his demand of a shilling, 
and received it from the honest ginger-bread baker of Bala, she went into the 
fair and prevented any more from paying, and then shouted ‘ Roland, Come with 
me! We will pay Squire Vaughan double toll next Fair!’ for Mrs. Anwyl was not 
like Coriolanus (!), She courted the Plebeians, till in the same breath they blessed 
her and the injured Mr. Vaughan, whose rights she so spiritedly was preserving. 
Oh! how dearly do I love her! 

As the houses are all built in this part of the country of solid 
stone, nearly every farm mentioned by Mrs. Baker remains to the 
present day much as she saw it a hundred years ago. Architects 
tell us much of the far-reaching influence on the art of each 
country of the circumstance whether it possesses—or does not 
possess—good building stone on its own territory. Egypt would 
not have been Egypt without its granite and syenite. Greece 
would have had no Parthenon without Pentelicus. Never would 
the Gothic cathedrals have arisen, nor all the arts which flourished 
to adorn them, had all Europe resembled those districts of Sussex 
where the only building materials are flints and rubble. This is 
no doubt true enough; but I should like some one to trace also 
for us the no less important influence of the same conditions on 
the Morals of a nation, and register the solid characteristics of fami- 
lies which are nursed by good stone homesteads, or stifled in log 
huts and mud cabins. Theold Welsh farms are so alike that one 
description applies to all: small, compact, two-story cottages, 
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with odd gables and dormer-latticed windows. There is no ‘jerry’ 
work about the massive greystone walls, or the slate roofs over- 
grown with moss, polypody, and yellow stone-crop. Close by 
there is always a bright mountain brook singing over the stones ; 
a rowan-tree or two; a stone helm for sheltering hay, and a cow- 
house ; and, finally, a little orchard of plum and apple trees covered 
with lichen, and bearing fruit wherewith the Saxon palate is ill- 
advised to tamper. There are few or no flowers round the houses. 
Nature supplies as many close by in roods of foxglove, hedges full 
of honeysuckle, and thousands of acres of deep purple heather, as 
anybody requires. Inside the cottage will be found some heirloom 
furniture of carved oak settles, and chests, and dressers, the latter 
adorned with a goodly array of mugs and plates. 

From these old homesteads came, as it would seem, almost 
every week the wives and daughters as visitors to call on Mrs. 
Baker, gossip, and drink coffee. The social position of these 
good people was probably nearly parallel to that of Kentish yeo- 
men or Westmoreland ‘ statesmen’ in the same period, so far as 
respectability and education went. As to money, the Welsh 
farmer was certainly immeasurably the poorest. The singular 
frugality of Welsh rural life; the comfortable and respectable ex- 
terior maintained along with very hard work,.a food which would 
be starvation fare to the Saxon stomach, is a notable feature of the 
national character now, and probably at all times. Mrs. Baker 
constantly records that she entertained her guests with coffee. 
The use of tea was apparently much more rare at that period ; 
whereas it has now become the drink of Wales, almost as it is of 
Russia. The constant sending of presents seems to have formed 
as much a part of the manners of Merioneth as ‘ backsheesh’ of 
those of Arabia. The victuals brought to Mrs. Baker were, how- 
ever, sometimes of a tantalising character. She records, for 
example, ‘ Thos. Davies’s ‘wife brought me some chocolate. Poor 
woman! her intention was kind, but it was worm-eaten.’ At 
another place she complains of the ‘grows,’ which had to be 
thrown away, and of fish in an equally bad condition, and ‘2 beer 
bottles quite sour.’ Mrs. Anwyl sends her a present of mussels. 
Another friend offers sand eels ; another a quart of beer; another 
a spare-rib of beef; another mushrooms. But it was quite a 
different matter if any ‘ vile traitor’ presumed to offer gifts to the 
faithful female Cerberus of Doluwcheogryd. Here is the way she 
received them :— 
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Rowland’s wife entered with a Turkey under her arm and said Mr. Lever had 
sent it with his compliments, and if I pleased I might also have a fat goose. My 
reply was that I thanked him for the offer and her for the trouble in bringing 
the bird, but that I would not take it, and that a fat goose at this time of year 
was what I never eat. If Mr. Lever would send me the books that are my pro- 
perty I would thank him. She said it was a fine fat turkey, it was a pity to send 
it back. ‘None, Mrs. Davies,’ I reply’d; ‘but to keep it would be an action of 
indelible infamy, which God has hitherto preserved me from, and I trust ever 
will!’ 

Mrs. Baker’s feelings towards those whom Providence did not 
preserve from the ‘indelible infamy’ of eating Lever’s geese and 
turkeys were very strong indeed. We learn that a certain ‘ Mr. 
Thomas of the Forge’ had been prevailed upon to dine with the 
bailiff, while a more faithful Ellis Jones declined the feast. 

By his refusal he (Ellis Jones) gained my approbation, and Mr. Thomas, in 
gratifying his palate upon a fat Goose, has merited from me a degree of contempt. 
Great actions every one is upon their guard in the performance of. It is such 
as I am now mentioning that show the real disposition. Nor can he excuse the 
manner though Demosthenes himself were raised from the dead to plead on his 
behalf. 

Mrs. Baker’s sentiments on the subject of the functionaries of 
the law were indeed severe. She wishes ‘that great Civilian Dr 
Arthur Collier,’ to rank attorney and proctors with bailiffs, conclud- 


ing, respecting the latter sort of gentry, that they are ‘ despicable 
in everyone’s opinion as having only a human form.’ (!) Speaking 
of the arch enemy who had put in the bailiffs, and whom she hears 
is very ill and ‘attended by the faculty,’ she remarks :— 


They may perhaps relieve the pains of the body, but I am afraid that his 
disorder is twofold, as it is beyond my comprehension for a country attorney or 
indeed one in London to gain 7,000/. per annum without deeply wounding his 
Conscience. Restitution and Repentance are the only remedy for that worst of 
Disorders. 

On another occasion, when Mr. Lever gave ale to the labourers 
at a harvest home, one of the women proposed as a toast, ‘ God 
bless the gentleman’ (of course Mr. Vaughan) ‘who sowed the 
wheat!’ Mrs. Baker observes on this: ‘Oh, Gratitude! in 
whomsoever found, how lovely!’ 

The waste and depredations of the servants in the houses of 
the Welsh gentry must have been something preposterous. Mrs. 
Baker is perpetually recording the shameful tricks of the agents ; 
as, for example, selling a quantity of bark in Dublin at 3/. a ton, 
with deduction for freight, while it might have been sold on the 
spot for 4/. 10s. At the conclusion she makes the mournful 
remark— 
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Every one of his household had not the same opportunity to impose on their 
master, but in my opinion among seventy, which was the number, there could 
not be ten found but would act as Hugh Pugh did. 


Of others Mrs, Baker records rancorously :— 


Surely the Ruffians now in possession of Hengwrt must be accountable, and 
also the meat they daily give at the door to all comers, even more than Mr. 
Vaughan himself ordered. One Mr. Evans, a husbandman, the last year at 
Hengwrt, was so vile a fellow as to endeavour to serve his late master with a 
writ. Now, if impaling (!) was ever to be suffered for a punishment, such a wretch 
might undergo it without commiseration. Some of Mr. Vaughan’s friends at 
Bala beat the treacherous scoundrel most heartily. 


The wages of this wonderful household of seventy servants, for 
the two moderate-sized houses of Hengwrt and Nannau, could not 
have formed a very heavy item in their expenditure. A certain 
Nelly had been a servant for thirty-seven years, ‘her wages only 
forty shillings a year. She was willing to stay in hopes of her 
master’s return to one or other of his houses without any wages.’ 
But the multitude of useless mouths of the hangers-on must have 
been an immense expense. There was, for example, a harper, 
upon whose harp (an old Welsh harp, with three rows of strings 
and no pedals, still preserved at Hengwrt) there is much ado in 
Mrs. Baker’s journal. She says it cost Mr. Vaughan 23/. There 
was also a brewer, with a large brewery on the premises, and there 
was a whole establishment of game-cocks, with at least one 
domestic devoted to their service under the proud title of the 
Cockmaster. Mrs. Baker, though she professes to hate the ‘ Bar- 
barous’ sport, records with triumph the victory of Mr. Vaughan’s 
cocks over those of a rival squire, Mr. Corbet, of Ynysymaengwyn. 
Here is her Homeric account of the battle :— 

Monday, May 17, 1779.—The annual cock-fighting between Mr. Vaughan and 
Corbet. I am more anxious this year for Mr. Vaughan’s birds gaining the victory 
than if himself were on the spot. I’ve the joy to know they are in the morning 
two battles ahead. All the former years, this Barbarous diversion continues 
several days, but Mr. Vaughan being exiled, Mr. Corbet majestically said all the 
battles should be fought in one. I suspect this contrary to the rules of Honour, 
for even in cock-fighting there is something no doubt considered in that light. If 
my suspicion is just, then the victory will be doubled, I’ve been straining my 
eyes this hour or more to discover some messenger from Dolgelly. The park- 
keeper is arrived with a joyful countenance. My question, ‘Is it well, Evan?’ 
was answered, ‘ Very well, Madam, for my master has won the main by gaining 
8 battles in 13.’ Mr. Corbet has lost a prodigious sum of money. 


As a happy conclusion to this part of Mrs. Baker’s journal we 
may pause on the delightful intelligence received by her on June 
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19, 1779, that ‘Hengwrt is not sold.’ Mr. Vaughan has ‘en- 
trapped the wicked in his own snare’—that is to say, that his 
counsel had discovered that the principal supposed creditor, who 
had put the bailiffs into Hengwrt, owed Mr. Vaughan a balance of 
3,000/. on their various and bemuddled transactions! Such had 
been the ‘inattention’ to his affairs, wherewith Mrs. Baker too 
justly charged her patron! ‘Dear Hengwrt,’ she exclaims, ‘is 
still Mr. Vaughan’s property, in spite of the vile machinations of 
his enemies.’ 

One is glad to learn that the joyful news came ina letter from 
Mr. Vaughan himself to his devoted adherent, who piously and 
eruditely records, ‘This made me say the words of Queen Eliza- 
beth when they proclaimed her—* It is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes.”’ Next day while she was at dinner she 
was interrupted thus :— 


There was a shout of innumerable (!) voices louder than the trumpet that 
accompanied them. They gave 3 huzzas, ‘ Vaughan for Ever!’ I threw up the 
sash and joined them, waving my handkerchief, as they their hats. Presently 
came Mrs. Anwy] and Mrs. Jones, witha larger (!) party from Hengwrt, where they 
had been shouting ‘ Vaughan for ever!’ clapping their hands. . . . Lever’s wife 
[the wife of the ‘miscreant’ bailiff] clapped her hands when the little army did, 
but looked like a corpse through fear. Men, women, and children showed every 
mark of unbounded joy. Robin the Huntsman was directed by Mr. Griffith 
Thomas to ring the dinner-bell at Hengwrt, and if asked why he did so, to reply 
it was for joy the friends of Hengwrt were come in a body todine. The bell at 
Llanelltyd was rung also, and the village inhabitants testified their joy as strongly. 
. . . As for Dr. Owen, he was so inebriated with drinking Mr. Vaughan’s health 
that he was obliged to go to bed at Mrs. Margaret Vaughan’s house. There were 
bonfires in the street, and aneffigy of Lever and his wife set up and shot at till 
it was totally destroyed. 


On this triumphant note we are happy to leave the faithful Mrs. 
Baker. Whether her programme for Mr. Vaughan’s future guidance 
was carried out cannot now be verified, but here it is. Speaking 
of a project for clearing his remaining debts, she says :— 


That compleated will rejoice my Soul, and Mr. Vanghan, if he will steadily 
adhere to (Economic rule, that is, equally avoid inattentive profuseness (O Inat- 
tention !) and mean Avarice under the plausible name of Frugality, he may be far 
happier than he ever was in all his past days. I would wish him to be Benevo- 
lent and also Hospitable, because they are Virtues, but in the extream are Vices 
that have occasioned him, and such as are truly his friends, almost three months of 
acute misery, besides years apprehending the dreadful scene. For the eight years 
that I have experienced his friendly regard he has appeared to me but in a state 
of Purgatory. Often did he remind me of the Proverb, ‘ Even in laughter the 
Heart is sorrowful, and the end of that Mirth is Heaviness’; his entertain- 
ments being in general unnecessary and too expensive for the guests and his 
finances. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE EXAMINERS. 


OTWITHSTANDING the 
powerful motives in connec- 
tion with its munificent but 
unknown donor that impelled 
Mr. Samuel Erin to keep ‘the 
Confession of Faith’ a secret 
confined to his antiquarian 
friends, the thing was ob- 
viously impossible. It would 
have been almost as difficult, 
had the Tables of the Law 


been verily discovered upon 
Mount Sinai, to restrict the 
news to a few members of the 


religious public. The dis- 
covery, and the discoverer, 
William Henry Erin, became 
‘the Talk of the Town.’ It 
seemed to Margaret impos- 
sible that the meritorious 
though fortunate young fellow 
could ever become more 
famous ; but the possibilities of greatness are infinite ; his foot, 
as it tarned out, was only on the first rung of the ladder. The 
modest house in Norfolk Street became a sort of metropolitan 
Stratford-on-Avon; it was absolutely besieged by the antiquarian 
and learned world. Mr. Malone.the commentator, indeed (who 
had not been invited), publicly announced his intention of not 
examining the MSS., ‘lest his visit should give a countenance to 
them, which, from the secrecy that was observed relative to their 
discovery, they were not entitled to.’ Mr. Steevens took the 
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same course, as did also Dr. Farmer, Lord Orford, and the Bishops 
of Durham and Salisbury. The air was thick with their pamphlets 
aud loud with their denunciations. But there were more fish 
than these in the Shakespearean seas, and quite as big ones, who 
were of a different opinion. Some of them came to scoff, but re- 
mained to admire and believe; others, calm and critical, examined 
and were convinced; others again, arriving in a reverent spirit, 
were filled with satisfaction and affected even to tears. 

Under these circumstances, his own good faith being attacked, 
as well as these precious treasures maliciously denounced, Mr. 
Samuel Erin took a bold course. On a table in his sanctuary, 
side by side with the new discovery, was placed another ‘ con- 
fession of faith’ in the validity of the MS. in question, which 
visitors were invited to sign. They were not, of course, compelled 
to do it; but, having expressed their belief in the genuineness 
of the document, it seemed not unreasonable that they should 
commit it to paper. In some cases there were rather humorous 
scenes. Antiquaries as a rule are not very eager to permanently 
endorse with their authority the treasures which are not in their 
own possession ; they have even been known to express a cheerful 
belief in that or this, and afterwards, when unpleasant evidence 
turns up, to deny that they ever did believe in it ; and Mr. Erin, 
who knew Latin, was an admirer of the ancient line, ‘ litera 
scripta manet,’ which literally translated means, ‘ One can’t well 
wriggle out of one’s own handwriting.’ As pilgrims did not pay 
for the privilege of admission to view these sacred relics, they 
were naturally inclined to be civil to their custodians, and, when 
sufficiently convinced of the genuineness of what they saw, to 
express themselves with much effusion and enthusiasm. As the 
paper in question was worded very modestly, but with extreme 
distinctness, there was no alternative for the impulsive person 
but to sign it. ‘ 

‘Delighted to have seen you,’ Mr. Erin would say, as he 
pressed the hand of his departing guest ; ‘ your unsought-for and 
enthusiastic testimony has been most gratifying to me.’ 

‘Don’t mention it, my dear sir, it is I who have been de- 
lighted. It has been a privilege indeed to have set eyes upon so 
valuable and absolutely authentic a document.’ 

‘Then just asa matter of form, be so good as to add your 
name to this already lengthy roll of Shakespearean critics; it will 
be the very keystone of the edifice of our faith.’ 
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The faces of some of these etithusiasts, at this modest and 
reasonable request, would fall from zenith to nadir. They could 
not eat their own words, but they looked as if they would like 
to have eaten Mr. Samuel Erin. 

William Henry, who had a strong sense of humour, was some- 
times compelled to rush from the room, and hide his face, bedewed 
with tears of laughter, upon Margaret’s shoulder. 

These paroxysms used rather to distress her. ‘Oh, Willie, 
Willie, how can you be so frivolous,’ she would say, ‘on a matter 
too that is so fraught with good or evil to both of us ?’ 

‘Oh, but if you could only see them, my darling,’ he would 
reply, ‘ so civil, so beaming with courtesy and enthusiasm, and then 
all of a sudden—like a sportsman in a small way, who, boastful of 
his prowess, finds himself face to face with a wild boar—alarmed, 
astounded, and without the least hope of escape, you would laugh 
too. Then, when they won’t sign, it is almost even better fun. 
Porson was here this morning ; the great Dr. Porson, who knows 
as much Greek as Troilus did, and certainly can write it better. 
He drank half a bottle of brandy, a pint of usquebaugh, and all 
the miscellaneous contents of your uncle’s spirit case, and, though 
he had said but little, was taking his leave in what seemed a state 
of complete good humour and satisfaction, when Mr. Erin re- 
quested the honour of his signature. Then he drew himself up 
as stiff as a pointer at a partridge. 

**) thank you, sir,” he said, “ but I never subscribe my name 
to any profession of faith whatever.” The disbelieving old heathen ! 
I really thought your uncle would have kicked him into the street.’ 

‘Oh, but I am so sorry about Dr. Porson.’ 

‘Why, my darling? He was not really kicked, you know. 
Don’t be sorry for Porson; be sorry for me. If I didn’t find some 
amusement in these people, I believe I should go mad. You have 
no idea what I suffer from them, their examinations and their 
cross-examinations—for when they are sceptical they are cross- 
examinations—their pomposity and pretence, are well-nigh in- 
tolerable. I don’t know whether their patronage or their con- 
tempt is the most offensive.’ 

It was quite true that these investigations were not always 
a laughing matter to William Henry. On one occasion there was 
a regular committee of inquiry, composed of what might well 
be called bigwigs, folks of the highest reputation in matters 
of erudition, and most of them in full-bottomed perukes. The 
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Rev. Mr. Wharton, the commentator, was one of them, solemn as 
Porson had been, and much more sober; Dr. Parr, the divine 
and scholar, pompous yet affable, in ecclesiastical apparel, with 
shovel hat and apron; Pye, the poet laureate, combining the 
air of a man of letters with the importance belonging to a 
Government official; and half a dozen other grave and reverend 
signors. The room was specially arranged for their reception. 
Mr. Samuel Erin sat at the head of the table in the Shake- 
spearean chair that he had purchased at Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage. The Confession of Faith was spread before these learned 
epicures as though it was something to eat. Their eyes devoured 
it. William Henry had a chair to himself a little removed, ready 
to answer all inquiries. It was by far the most serious examina- 
tion to which he had been subjected, but he acquitted himself 
very well. He had nothing, he said, to tell them but the simple 
truth. As to the genuineness of the document in question, he 
knew nothing, and had not even an opinion to offer on the subject. 

These visitors were not Mr. Erin’s personal friends; they did 
not fall into raptures, or affect to do so; they were by no means so 
courteous as the ordinary folks who came from curiosity; they 
had been invited for the special purpose of having their minds 
satisfied, or of coming to an adverse conclusion. It was like the 
Star Chamber, and they did not (as it seemed to William Henry) 
spare the thumbscrew, or the boot. After an hour or two of this 
gentle pressure, Mr. Wharton observed, ‘ Your testimony, young 
man, as far as it goes, is satisfactory to us, while your behaviour 
does you great credit.’ 

‘Yes,’ assented Dr. Parr, ‘I think, Mr. Erin, you have a son 
of whom you may be justly proud. I heard you address him as 
Samuel ; it is a gratifying coincidence to me that it is also my 
baptismal name.’ Mr. Erin felt that it would be discourteous as 
well as embarrassing to undeceive him. 

Then Mr. Pye was asked to read the Confession of Faith 
(which had by this time been fully investigated and discussed) 
aloud, which he did in a solemn and sonorous voice, with the 
company reverently upstanding as during Divine Service. Then, 
amid.a profound silence, Dr. Parr delivered himself as follows : — 

‘Sir, we have very fine passages in our Church Services, and 
our Litany abounds in beauties; but here, sir, is a man who has 
distanced us all.’ 

Most of the learned company bowed assent; and two, who were 
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nonconformists, murmured ‘hear, hear.’ The tears trickled down 
Mr. Erin’s cheeks; it was the proudest moment, so far, in the old 
man’s life. 

Later on in the day another gratifying circumstance took place. 
A visitor called who either had not received his invitation in 
time, or, what was more probable, not wishing his personal im- 
portance to suffer by comparison with that of others, had preferred 
to come alone. His face was fat and puffy, and exhibited an 
unparalleled self-sufficiency. He had a sharp nose, a double chin, 
and eyebrows superciliously elevated; he carried a gold-headed 
cane in his hands, clasped behind him, and spoke in a thick, slow 
voice. Mr. Erin received him with great respect, and submitted 
his literary treasure for examination with an unwonted humility. 
The investigation was a prolonged and apparently an exhausting 
one, for the visitor called three times (as though he had been in 
a public-house) for hot whisky and water! As Dr. Porson had 
drunk all there was in the case, Margaret herself, who kept the 
key of the cellar, took him in a fresh bottle, and curiosity com- 
pelled her to remain. Her presence seemed somewhat to distract 
the attention of the guest from the precious manuscript. 

‘No doubt authentic,’ he murmured, ‘and devilish pretty; 
antiquity is stamped upon it.’ 

‘And the right sort of antiquity,’ suggested Mr. Erin. ‘It 
has the stamp of the time.’ 

‘Just so. I should think twenty years of age, at most.’ 

‘Sir!’ ejaculated his host. 

‘I mean the usquebaugh,’ explained the visitor. ‘Twenty 
years in bottle at least—did I say at most? and plump.’ 

Here Margaret was about to beat a retreat, when the gentle- 
man rose. ‘One mément, young lady,’ he said, ‘ you do not know 
whoIam. It will be something to tell your children’s children 
that James Boswell, of Auchinleck, Esq.’ (here he suited the 
action to the word) ‘ chucked you under the chin.’ 

William Henry felt greatly inclined to resent this liberty, but 
Mr. Erin only smiled approval. 

‘Another glass!’ said Mr. Boswell, and proceeded with his 
investigations. : 

Presently, without a word of warning, he threw himself on his 
knees and pressed his lips to the MS. 

‘I kiss these invaluable relics of our bard,’ he said, ‘and thank 
Heaven that I have lived to see them, Would that my late 
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revered friend, the great Lexi—the great Lexicog > Emotion 
of various kinds prevented his completion of the sentence, and 
Mr. Erin led him with a gentle violence to the table on which 
lay the list of signatures; to which he added his name, though, 
it must be confessed, in a handwriting that was rather illegible. 


PUBLIC 
Libra CHAPTER XV. 


AT VAUXHALL. 


THE members of the little household in Norfolk Street were 
now in great content. That word, indeed, scarcely describes the 
state of mind of the head of the house, who was literally trans- 
ported with joy. It was difficult to identify the jubilant and 
triumphant old fellow with the grudging, smileless, and, to say 
truth, somewhat morose individual he had been a few months 
before. His regard for William Henry began to be quite trouble- 
some, for, though he had not the least objection to Margaret and 
_his son being alone together, he would often interrupt their little 
interviews from excess of solicitude upon his account. That 
somewhat flippant young gentleman used to compare his parent 
on these occasions to the ‘ sweete chickenne’ of the Shakespeare’s 
confession, which was always ‘ hoverrynge over herre broode,’ and, 
indeed, this affectionate anxiety was partly due to a certain 
apprehension the old gentleman experienced when the goose that 
laid the golden eggs for him was out of his sight. At present, 
however, as Margaret reminded her cousin, there were not 
enough of them—though so far as they went they had a very 
material value—to become nest eggs: they could not be con- 
sidered as savings or capital to any appreciable extent. They 
were not, indeed, theirs at all, having been made over to Mr. 
Erin ; but for the object the young people had in view that was 
all one as though they had remained their own. If a play of 
Shakespeare’s, or even part of a play, should chance to turn up 
among those treasures of the Temple, that would indeed be a 
fortune to them, or at all events would procure the antiquary’s 
consent to everything, and ensure his favour in perpetuity. 
These ideas occurred to Margaret only in the vaguest way, 
nor even in William Henry’s mind did they take any well- 
defined shape. His nature, to do him justice, was by no means 
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mercenary, and, if he could only have called Margaret his own, he 
would have been content. As to being able to maintain her, he 
had always had a good opinion of his own talents ; and though the 
praise with which he was now overwhelmed from so many quarters 
had, of course, no reference to them, it helped to increase his self- 
confidence. 

In this comparative prosperity, and being of a disposition that 
was by no means inclined to triumph over an unsuccessful rival, 
it somewhat distressed him to find Frank Dermmis-standing some- 
what aloof. He visited the house, indeed, but nét-so frequently 
as had been his wont, and, as regarded William Henry at 
least, not upon the same terms. He had always been friendly 
to the younger man under circumstances when it would have been 
excusable if he had been otherwise, but now he avoided him; not 
in any marked manner, but certainly with intention. If he had 
avoided Margaret also, the explanation would have been easy, but 
it was not so. He was not, indeed, on the same terms with that 
young lady as he had been; he did not, as of old, seek her so- 
ciety ; his face did not brighten up as it was wont to do when she 
addressed him; but he treated her with a respect which, if it was 
not tender, was full of gentleness: whereas, to William Henry 
he was even cold. 

It was a significant proof of the transformation that had taken 
place in Mr. Erin that he not only noticed this, but in a manner 
apologised for it to William Henry. 

‘I am sorry to see that Dennis and you, my lad, don’t seem to 
get on together so well as you used to do. But you must not 
mind his being a little jealous.’ 

At this the young man’s face flushed, for ‘jealousy ’ had just 
then with him but one meaning: he thought that his father was 
about to talk with him about Margaret, but his niece was not in 
the old man’s thoughts at. all. 

‘It is not every one,’ he went on, ‘who can bear to see the 
good fortune of his friends with equanimity; especially when it 
takes the form of such a stroke of luck, as in your case. What 
Dennis says to himself is: ‘‘ Why should not J have discovered 
these MSS. instead of William Henry?” And not having done so, 
he is a little bit envious of you, and is inclined to decry them. 
It is a pity, of course, but he can do you no more harm by it 
than he can harm Shakespeare by discrediting the work of his 
hand.’ 
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But the young man was sorry nevertheless, and Margaret was 
still more grieved. Since Dennis had tacitly consented to her 
changed relations with her cousin, or at all events had made no 
opposition to them, she thought he might have forgiven him as 
he had forgiven her. It was a subject on which she could not 
speak to him, but occasionally there was something, or to her sen- 
sitive eye and ear seemed to be something, in his tone and manner, 
not resentful, but as though he pitied her for her choice, which 
annoyed her exceedingly. 

This feeling was in no way reciprocated; it was impossible 
for Margaret to ruffle Frank Dennis, but he rarely came to 
Norfolk Street now, unless by special invitation. It had been 
proposed by Mr. Erin that they should all four go to Vauxhall 
together upon a certain evening—a very unusual dissipation, for 
except the theatre, of which when Shakespeare was acted (which 
in those days was very frequently) he was a pretty constant 
patron, the antiquary had no love for places of amusement—but 
Frank Dennis had declined to accompany them. He professed 
to have a previous engagement, which, as he went out very little, 
seemed improbable ; indeed, it was understood by the others that 
he did not wish to go. This was a cause of sincere regret to 
them, not excluding William Henry, for if Dennis had come he 
would have paired off with Mr. Erin and left Margaret to himself. 
The expedition, however, was looked forward to with pleasure by 
both the young people even as it was: it had the charm of 
novelty for them, for William Henry was almost as great a 
stranger to what had now begun to be called ‘life’ in London as 
hiscousin. The little trip to the place by water was itself delight- 
ful, while the Gardens, with the coloured lamps and music and 
gaily dressed company, seemed to them like a dream of Paradise. 

Mr. Samuel Erin was not indeed a very good cicerone to 
such a spot, to folks of their age; though he would have been 
invaluable to some distinguished foreigner with a thirst for infor- 
mation. He reminded them (or rather informed them, for they 
knew very little about it) how for more than a century the place 
had been the resort of all the wit and rank and gallantry of the 
town; how Addison had taken Sir Roger de Coverley there, and 
Goldsmith the Chinese philosopher and Swift had gone in person 
to hear the nightingale; and how much more attractive it was 
than its rival Ranelagh, of which, nevertheless, as Walpole 
humorously writes, Lord Chesterfield was so fond that he 
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ordered all his letters to be directed thither. It was with diffi- 
culty the old gentleman was persuaded not to take them away 
from the radiant scene to a neighbouring street to see the 
lodgings where the poet Philips had breathed his last ; and, by 


way of reprisal for their preference for such gauds and tinsel, he 

quoted to them (after Dr. Johnson) Xerxes’ remark about his 

army, that it was sad to think that of all that brilliant crowd not 

one would be alive a hundred years hence. The Scriptures them- 

selves admit that there is a time to laugh and a time to play, 
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and these literary reminiscences, and much more these didactic 
reflections, were felt by the young people to be a good deal out 
of place. If Mr. Erin could have been induced to visit the 
lodgings of Mr. Philips by himself, or to meditate on the Future 
alone, and in the Maze, then indeed they would have applauded 
him, but as it was, his company was a trifle triste. 

They were presently relieved from it, however, in a wholly 
unexpected manner. They had explored the walks, promenaded 
the ‘ area,’ and listened to the band to their hearts’ content, and 
had just sat down in one of the arbours to a modest supper, when 
who should pass by, with his hat on one side and an air of 
studied indifference to the commonplace allurements around him, 
but Mr. Reginald Talbot. His few weeks’ residence in London 
had effected a revolution in him, which nevertheless could 
scarcely be called a reform: from an inhabitant of Connemara, or 
some other out-of-the-way spot, he had become a citizen of the 
world; but the dissipations of the town had not improved his 
appearance. His face, though still full, had lost its colour, and 
he had a lack-lustre look which so ably seconded his attempts at 
languor that it almost rendered him idiotic. 

William Henry drew involuntarily back in the box to avoid 
recognition, but Mr. Talbot’s eye, roving everywhere, though 
with a somewhat fish-like expression, in search of female beauty, 
had already been attracted by Margaret’s pretty face. He did 
not quite recognise it, probably owing to the doubtful aid he 
derived from his spyglass, but it was evident that he was 
struggling with a reminiscence. 

‘Why, surely that is our young friend Talbot, is it not, 
Samuel?’ exclaimed Mr. Erin with effusion; and he held out his 
hand to the young man at once, not because he was glad to see ° 
him, far from it, but because he thought he was making a friend 
of his son welcome. 

William Henry, however, was well convinced that Talbot was 
no longer his friend, a circumstance that had not hitherto dis- 
tressed him. Indeed, he had by no means regretted their little 
tiff, since it had been the means of keeping Talbot away from 
Norfolk Street ; but now that they had met again he had reasons 
for wishing that they had not quarrelled. The very cordiality 
with which the other addressed him aroused his apprehensions, 
for he knew that it was feigned; he would much rather indeed 
have seen him, as on the occasion when he had last met her, make 
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advances to Margaret herself. Of her he was sure; no dandy, 
whether metropolitan or provincial, could, he knew, ever rival 
him in her affections ; but this fellow, smarting from the slight 
that had been put upon his muse, might injure him in other ways. 
He knew from experience Mr. Reginald Talbot was capable of 
being what at school was termed ‘nasty,’ i.e. malignant. It has 
been said of the great Marlborough that whenever he permitted 
himself a noble phrase it was a sure sign that he was about to 
commit a baseness ; and similarly, the fact of Mr. Talbot’s being 
upon his best behaviour was a symptom dangerous to his friends. 
On the present occasion he was studiously genteel. 

His manner to Margaret—very different from that he generally 
adopted towards the fair sex—was distantly polite, while to Mr. 
Samuel Erin he was respectful to servility. What especially marked 
the abnormal condition of his mind, and showed his feelings to be 
under severe restraint, was that he never alluded to his own 
poetical genius. In speaking to William Henry the subject 
might well indeed have been avoided as a painful one; but that 
he should exercise this reticence with respect to the antiquary— 
to whom on a previous occasion it will be remembered he had 
mentioned within the first five minutes that he was ‘a man of 
letters’—was something portentous. He did not indeed talk 
much, but he did what was a thousand times more difficult to 
him—he held his tongue and listened. 

This circumstance, joined to his demure behaviour, caused Mr. 
Samuel Erin to take a much more favourable view of his son’s 
friend than that he had originally entertained, and, finding him 
deeply interested in the country of his birth and in its early 
_ history, related to him at considerable length the story of the 
disruption of the Knight Templars, and the escape of the survivors 
to Ireland, of which he happened to have an account in black 
letter, which he hoped, as he said, at no distant date to have the 
pleasure of showing Mr. Talbot under his own roof. This naturally 
Jed on to some conversation respecting the labours of Mr. Erin in 
the Shakespearean field, concerning which the young man paid 
him several compliments, wherein what was wanted in appropriate- 
ness (for the young gentleman laboured under the disadvantage of 
knowing nothing whatever of the subject) was more than compen- 
sated for by their impassioned warmth. Then by an easy gradation 
they fell to talking on the new-found manuscripts. It amazed Mr. 
Erin to find that Talbot had not yet seen the Confession of Faith. 

20—2 
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‘I have been out of town, sir,’ he replied, for falsehood to this 
son of Erin was as natural as mother’s milk, and laid on like 
water, on the perpetual supply system, ‘and have not had the 
opportunity of seeing it, though, as you may well imagine, I have 
heard of little else. And that reminds me that I have a favour 
to ask of you. There is an old friend of mine, or rather of my 
late father’s, Mr. Albany Wallis F 

Mr. Erin frowned. ‘I have heard of the gentleman,’ he put 
in stiffly, ‘and in a sense I know him.’ 

‘I trust you know nothing to his disadvantage, sir,’ said 
Talbot with humility. ‘I can only say that he has always spoken 
to me of yourself, and of your extraordinary erudition and attain- 
ments, with the greatest regard and consideration.’ 

‘Indeed,’ returned the other, still drily, but with some relaxa- 
tion of stiffness in his tone, ‘ I am only acquainted with Mr. Wallis 
myself by hearsay ; and judging him by the company he keeps— 
for he is known to be a friend of one Malone, of whom in Christian 
charity I will say no more than that he is a fellow whose shallow 
pretence and pompous ignorance would disgrace the name of 
charlatan—I have certainly hitherto had but a bad opinion of him.’ 

‘Of that, sir, he is aware,’ said Talbot, ‘and it troubles him 
just now exceedingly. The sense of your ill-will has prevented 
him, although a near neighbour, from calling in Norfolk Street; 
and knowing that I was a friend of your son’s he has earnestly 
entreated me, in case I had the opportunity, to beg permission 
for him to pay you a visit.’ 

‘From twelve to one, sir, the Shakespearean manuscripts are 
open to the inspection of all comers,’ said Mr. Erin, with a grand 
air. ‘ We invite investigation, and even criticism.’ 

‘Any time, of course, you choose to appoint will suit my 
friend,’ said Talbot; ‘but, as he led me to understand, he has a 
matter of importance connected with the manuscripts to commu- 
nicate to you, and somewhat of a private nature.’ 

‘ Then let him come to-morrow evening, when we shall be alone. 
Perhaps he would like to see William Henry.’ 

‘I think he would, sir,’ returned Talbot, and as he spoke he 
put his hand up to his mouth to conceal a demoniacal grin such as 
one sees on a gargoyle carved by the piety of some monkish archi- 
tect. ‘I'll bring him to-morrow.’ 

During all this time William Henry and Margaret, in the 
opposite corner of the arbour, had carried on a smothered con- 
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versation with one another on quite a different subject, or rather, 
as the manner of young people is under similar circumstances, on 
no subject at all. It was enough to them that their hands met 
under the table and their hearts met under the rose. The scene 
they looked upon was not more bright than their hopes, nor the 
music they listened to more in tune than their tender fancies. 
When Mr. Erin pulled out his watch and pronounced it time to 
set out for home, it seemed to them that they had only just 
arrived. As for Mr. Reginald Talbot, for the last hour or so they 
had been totally unconscious of his presence; but when he took 
his leave of them, which he did with much politeness, there was 
something of suppressed triumph in his voice that aroused 
William Henry’s suspicions. A shudder involuntarily seized him ; 
he felt like a merrymaker at a festival who suddenly looks up into 
the sky, and perceives, instead of sunshine, ‘the ragged rims of 
thunder brooding low.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A BOMBSHELL. 


Ir was significant of the sensitiveness of Mr. Erin’s feelings in 
regard to his new-found treasures, though it by no means indicated 
any want of soundness in his faith, that he ignored as much as 
possible all attacks upon their authenticity. This by no means 
involved his shutting his eyes to them; indeed he had privately 
procured and read all that had been written about the MSS., even 
to that terrible letter of Lord Charlemont to Malone, in which he 
had said, ‘I am only sorry that Steevens (the rival commentator) is 
not the proprietor of them,’ in order (as he meant) that they 
might have had the additional pleasure, derived from private 
enmity, of exposing them. The sensations the antiquary endured 
from these things were something like those of Regulus rolling 
down a hill in his barrel stuck full of nails and knives, but he could 
not resist the temptation of reading them any more than a patient 
with hay-fever in his eyes can resist rubbing them. 

I have known young authors afflicted with the same mad 
desire of perusing all the disagreeable criticisms they can lay their 
hands on; but these things were much more than criticisms, they 
were personal imputations of the vilest kind, which at the same 
time no law of libel could touch. They ate into the poor anti- 
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quary’s heart, but he never talked about them. If he had, perhaps 
they would have been made more tolerable by the sympathy of 
his friends and the arguments of his partisans; but, except to 
himself, he ignored them. He did not even mention to William 
Henry that one Mr. Albany Wallis, whom he had reason to believe 
was little better than an infidel, was coming to Norfolk Street, by 
permission, to examine the Shakespeare papers. It weighed upon 
his own mind nevertheless, and he actually regretted that Frank 
Dennis chanced to drop in that afternoon—loyal though he knew 
him to be in all other matters—lest in his lukewarm faith, if 
faith it could be called at all, he should let fall anything to en- 
courage the sceptic. 

Thus it came to pass that when the servant announced Mr. 
Reginald Talbot and Mr. Albany Wallis it was only Mr. Erin 
himself who felt no astonishment. William Henry was amazed, 
for though he had parted from his quondam friend on the pre- 
vious evening on what were outwardly good terms, there had been 
no pretence of a renewal of friendship between them ; their meet- 
ing at Vauxhall had, as we know, been accidental, and Talbot had 
not dropped a hint of renewing his visits to Norfolk Street. The 
young man had a smiling but scarcely a genial air; his manner 
was constrained, a thing which, being contrary to his habit, set 
very ill upon him; and he addressed himself solely to his host, for 
which indeed his errand was a sufficient excuse. 

‘Permit me, sir, to introduce to you my friend, Mr. Albany 
Wallis ; a gentleman, like yourself, well versed in Shakespearean 
lore.’ 

‘Mr. Wallis’s name is not unknown to me,’ answered the anti- 
quary coldly ; ‘I have the pleasure of speaking to the late Mr. 
Garrick’s man of business, have I not?’ 

The visitor, a thin grey man, with sharp, intelligent features, 
by no means devoid of kindliness, bowed courteously. 

‘I had that honour,’ he replied gravely; ‘I have also been 
acquainted all my life with many who take an interest in the 
drama, especially the Shakespearean drama. That some of them 
differ with you, Mr. Erin, on the subject on which I have called 
to-day, I am of course aware, but, believe me, I come in no un- 
friendly spirit. I take it for granted that you and I are equally 
interested in the establishment of the truth!’ 

‘It is to be hoped so,’ returned the antiquary, with diguity ; 
‘ you would like, I conclude, to see the Confession.’ 
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‘Well, no, sir, not immediately. You have other documents, 
as I am informed, in one of which I am more particularly con- 
cerned.’ 

‘Very good. Margaret, this is your affair, it seems,’ said the 
antiquary, smiling: it was a relief to his mind that the Confession 
at least was not about to be impugned. ‘ Here is the key of the 
chest ; bring out the Shakespeare letter and verses, with the lock 
of hair.’ For a moment or two Mr. Wallis remained silent. His 
eyes followed Margaret as she rose to obey her uncle’s request, 
with a curious look of gentle commiseration in them. 

‘I did not know that this young lady had anything to do with 
these discoveries,’ he answered. 

‘Nor has she, sir. The hair and the verses have become in a 
manner her own property, that is—er—under my trusteeship ; but 
they were disinterred from a mass of ancient materials by my son 
here, William Henry.’ 

Mr. Wallis turned his face on the young gentleman thus 
alluded to much as a policeman flashes his dark-lantern on a 
suspected stranger. There was no commiseration in it now; it 
. was a keen, and even a hostile glance. 

‘I see; but besides the reputed epistle to Anne Hathaway, 
there was, I think, a note of hand purporting to be written to 
Shakespeare from John Hemynge.’ 

‘I don’t know as to “reputed” and “ purporting,” sir,’ re- 
turned the antiquary stiffly, ‘which are adjectives not usually 
applied to documents professedly genuine, at all events under the 
roof of their possessor.’ 

‘You are right ; I beg your pardon, Mr. Erin,’ put in the visitor 
apologetically. ‘One has no right to prejudge a case of which 
one has only heard an ew-parte statement. It is, however, that 
particular document which I ask to look at; a gentleman upon 
whose word I can rely has seen it, and assures me that the sig- 
nature of John Hemynge appended to the receipt is—not to mince 
matters—a forgery.’ 

The antiquary started to his feet. ‘Do you come here to insult 
me, sir?’ he inquired angrily. 

‘No, Mr. Erin, far from it,’ returned the other firmly. ‘No 
one would be better pleased, both on your own account and on that 
of those belonging to you’— here his eye lit once more on Margaret, 
who had flushed to her forehead—‘ if I should find my informant 
mistaken. But the fact is, I possess a deed with the authentic 
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and undoubted signature of John Hemynge, which my friend, who 
has seen both of them, assures me is wholly different from that 
attached to this new-found document. Assertion, however, as you 
may reasonably reply, is out of place in this matter. The question 
is merely one of comparison. Have you any objection to my 
applying that test?’ 

‘Most certainly not, sir. Margaret, this gentleman wishes to 
see the note of hand.’ 

Margaret brought it from the iron safe and gave it to Mr. 
Wallis. Her face still retained some trace of indignation, and her 
eyes met those of the visitor with resolution and even defiance. 

‘If there is fraud here,’ he said to himself, ‘this girl has 
nothing to do with it.’ The behaviour of Mr. Erin had also impressed 
him favourably ; with that of William Henry he was not so satisfied, 
it seemed to him to have too much sang-froid ; but then (as he 
frankly confessed to himself) he had been prejudiced against 
him. Mr. Wallis was a man accustomed to ‘thread the labyrinth 
of the mind’ in matters more important, or at all events more 
serious, than literary investigation, and had a very observant eye, 
and the conclusion he came to was that, if there was one person in 
the present company more guilty than another as regards the 
Shakespearean fabrications (as Malone had called them), it was 
Mr. Frank Dennis. He had not indeed uttered one word; but 
when the girl had approached the safe there had been unmistak- 
able signs of trouble in his face, while at this moment, when, as 
he (Mr. Wallis) knew, and as the other must needs suspect, a 
damning proof of the worthlessness of one of these vaunted dis- 
coveries was about to be produced, he exhibited an anxiety and 
apprehension which, to do them justice, were absent from the rest. 

‘This is a mortgage deed executed by John Hemynge,’ ob- 
served Mr. Wallis, drawing a document from his pocket, ‘con- 
cerning the genuineness of which there is no dispute. It was found 
among the papers of the Featherstonehaugh family, to whom the 
nation is indebted (through my late client, David Garrick) for 
the Shakespeare mortgage now in the British Museum. If the 
signature of yonder deed tallies with it, well and good ; I shall, 
believe me, be pleased to find it so ; but if it does not do so, there 
can be no question as to which is the spurious one.’ 

He threw the mortgage on the table, and stood with an air, if 
not of indifference, of one who has no personal concern in the 
matter on hand, while Mr. Erin compared the two signatures with 
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minuteness. Presently he beckoned to his son in an agitated 
manner: ‘ Your eyes are better than mine,’ he said: ‘ what do 
you make of this?’ 

William Henry just glanced at the two documents in a per- 
functory manner, as though he had been asked to witness some 
signature of a client of his employer, and quietly answered: 
‘They are very dissimilar ; whichever is the wrong one, it can 
hardly be called an imitation, for it has not a letter in common 
with the other.’ 

‘There is no question, young man, as to which is the wrong 
one,’ remarked Mr. Wallis, severely ; ‘and as to imitation, it is 
clear enough that such a deception, however clumsily, has been 
seriously attempted. The only doubt we have to clear up is, 
“Who is the forger?”’ Mr. Wallis’s glance flashed for an instant 
upon Frank Dennis. He was standing apart, with his hand over 
the lower part of his features, and his eyes fixed on the ground. 
He looked like one upon whom a blow, long expected, has at last 
fallen. 

It was strange, thought Mr. Wallis, that Talbot, who had 
seemed so convinced of the younger Erin’s guilt, had had not a 
word to say about this other fellow. His own impression—one of 
those sudden convictions to which men of his stamp are especially 
liable, but which they would be the last to call inspirations—was 
that the affair was a conspiracy, in which these two young men 
were alone concerned, and that its moving spirit was Dennis. 
Suddenly the silence was broken by Margaret’s clear tones :— 

‘Mr. Wallis himself has not examined the deeds,’ she said. 

‘There is no need, young lady, since your uncle and cousin 
have already admitted the discrepancy,’ returned the visitor. ‘I 
am only following the example of that gentleman yonder ’— here 
he indicated Frank Dennis with his forefinger—‘in taking the 
matter for granted.’ 

Frank removed his hand from his mouth, showing a face 
ghastly pale, and quietly answered, ‘I am no judge of these 
things; but if I had made such a charge as you have done, sir, 
I think, as Miss Slade suggests, that 1 should give myself the 
trouble of seeing with my own -eyes whether it was substan- 
tiated.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Margaret, quickly, ‘I made no such charge. If I 
thought that Mr. Wallis was making any personal accusation, I 
should not have addressed him at all.’ 
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‘But really, young lady,’ protested Mr. Wallis, ‘there must. 
be something wrong somewhere, you know.’ 

‘I should rather think there was,’ observed Mr. Reginald 
Talbot, with a snigger. 

‘And who the devil asked your opinion?’ inquired Mr. Erin, 
with the eager shrillness of a steam boiler which has just dis- 
covered its safety-valve. He did not forget that it was to this 
young gentleman’s good offices that he was indebted for this. 
unsatisfactory state of things. 

‘Well, I thought it was a matter of criticism,’ murmured the 
young Irishman. 

‘That was the very reason, sir, you should have held your 
tongue,’ was the uncompromising reply. 

‘I really don’t know,’ observed William Henry, who had been 
idly turning over the leaves of the mortgage deed during this 
discussion, ‘why any bitterness should be imported into this 
discussion. We are all equally interested, as Mr. Wallis has 
remarked, in the establishment of the truth; and I, for my part, 
have nothing to fear from it. I am in no way responsible, as he 
must be aware, for the genuineness of the documents in question, 
but only for their discovery. What has happened to-day is no 
doubt as disagreeable as it is unlooked for; but it is no fault of 
mine. The only course open to me is, I suppose, to go to my 
friend in the Temple and acquaint him with what has happened. 
Perhaps he may have some explanation to offer upon the subject.’ 

‘I should very much like to hear it,’ said Mr. Wallis, with a 
dry smile. 

Mr. Reginald Talbot also began to smile—aloud, but he caught 
Mr. Frank Dennis’s eye, which had so unmistakably menacing an 
expression in it that the snigger perished in its birth. 

‘ Shall I go, father?’ inquired William Henry. For the anti- 
quary sat like one in a dream, turning over the note of hand, 
once so precious to him, but which had now become wastepaper. 

‘Yes, go! We will wait here till you come back,’ he answered. 

The words dropped from his lips like lead. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE MARE’S NEST. 


A GREAT poet has sung of a certain tea-party as sitting ‘all silent 
and all damned,’ which is going pretty far as a description of social 
cheerfulness ; but they were at tea, and had presumably bread and 
butter, and possibly even muffins, before them ; whereas the little 
party in Norfolk Street, who sat awaiting the return of William 
Henry from the problematical patron (for Mr. Albany Wallis, for 
one, did not believe in his existence), had not even such material 
comforts to mitigate their embarrassment and ennui. On the 
table there were only the two deeds, and one of them was in all 
probability a forgery. Mr. Erin sat drumming his fingers upon it 
and endeavouring to hide the anxiety which consumed him—a 
most depressing spectacle. ‘The company, too, were on anything 
but good terms with one another or with themselves. Mr. 
Albany Wallis was a just but kind-hearted man ; he knew he was 
right, but he was equally certain that he was uncomfortable. 
Margaret’s beauty had touched him, and her indignation, however 
undeserved, distressed him. He felt convinced that she at least was 
innocent of any confederation with the evildoers, whoever they were. 
Now that he had once put hand to the plough, there was no 
possibility of drawing back; he must needs lay the whole con- 
spiracy bare; but in his heart he cursed the officious malignity of 
Reginald Talbot, who had set him to work on so unpleasant a task. 
It was plain that that young gentleman knew how it was all to 
end. He lay back in his chair, tapping his boot with his cane, and 
with a grin on his face such as a Cheshire cat might wear who 
feels a mouse well under her claw. To Mr. Wallis it seemed 
equally clear that Mr. Frank Dennis also knew. He sat very pale 
and quiet, but with a face expectant of ill. Every now and then 
he stole a glance at Margaret, full of ineffable shame and sorrow. | 
As for her, she looked neither to the right nor to the left, but 
always at the door; her ears were on the stretch for William 
Henry’s return from the moment that his departing footstep died 
away. In her face alone was to be seen unshaken confidence ; 
a woman’s faith—so often wasted, as Mr. Wallis thought to 
himself, upon false and worthless objects. 
Presently Mr. Erin glanced at her, and, seeming to gather 
comfort from her calmness, observed :—- 
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‘I am sorry to detain you, Mr. Wallis, but I think it better 
for both our sakes that you should remain here till this matter 
has, one way or another, been settled. It will convince you, at 
all events, that there is no collusion.’ 


‘A very proper arrangement, sir, and one that does you infinite 
eredit,’ returned the other courteously. ‘One word from your 
son’s friend—that is, if, as I believe, he must needs give up his 
case—will be all that is necessary, so that we shall not have to 
wait long.’ 
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‘The gentleman may not be at home,’ suggested Margaret. 

‘True,’ answered Mr. Wallis with a bow. In his heart he 
thought that the gentleman was not at all likely to be at home, 
but there was nothing in his tone that implied it. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Mr. Erin, ‘in order to pass time, you would 
like to examine the other Shakespearean documents in my posses- 
sion?’ 

There was a world of significance, had the other only known 
it, in the manner in which the antiquary thus expressed him- 
self. The idea of looking at these treasures ‘ in order to pass the 
time’ would, an hour ago, have seemed to him little short of 
blasphemy. 

‘ As you please, sir,’ returned Mr. Wallis indifferently ; ‘ though 
you will pardon me for saying that if the note of hand turns out 
to be—a—that is, unauthentic, it will destroy the credibility of all 
the rest.’ 

‘It will affect it, no doubt,’ admitted the antiquary. 

‘On the other hand,’ observed Margaret in her clear tones, ‘ if 
the evidence should be the other way, it will proportionately 
strengthen their claims.’ 

‘Undoubtedly,’ replied Mr. Wallis. He could offer that modi- 
cum of encouragement with perfect safety, and he was well pleased 
to have the opportunity of doing so. ‘Believe me, young lady,’ 
he went on with earnest gentleness, ‘that it would give me the 
sincerest gratification to find your confidence justified by the 
result.’ 

Then he sat down, indifferent-eyed, but with a pretence of in- 
terest, to the Confession that Mr. Erin had spread out upon the 
table. It was a cheerless proceeding. The very exhibitor himself, 
it was plain, had but little heart for the performance; instead of 
expatiating with an unction that might well have been called 
‘extreme’ on the precious revelation, he only put in a word or two. 
If he had apprehensions such as he had never before experienced 
of a visitor’s criticism, they were, however, unfounded. Mr. 
Wallis perhaps did not think it worth while to make objections, 
since a few hours at most must needs see the imposture out; it 
would have been like quarrelling with a man upon his deathbed. 
He even allowed that the document was ‘interesting,’ though, as 
he made the observation to Margaret and not to her uncle, it is 
probable that it rather expressed his wish to please her than his 
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real sentiments. His position was somewhat similar to that of 
Eloise when taking the veil. 


Yet then to those dread altars as I drew, 
Not on the Cross my eyes were fixed, but you, 
Not grace, nor zeal, love only was my call. 


For though, of course, the old lawyer was not in love with 
Margaret, he had a much greater admiration for her than for the 


sacred relic. Still, in spite of himself, habit induced him to give 
some considerable attention to the document; even if it was a 
forgery it was curious, and, at all events, anything was better than 
sitting with his hands before him watching those uncomfortable 
faces. That of Mr. Samuel Erin was at present particularly so, 
for his visitor’s eye was travelling towards the ‘leaffee tree,’ 
a weak point, which he felt under the circumstances in a very ill 
condition to defend, when suddenly there was a knock at the 
door. 
‘There is Willie!’ cried Margaret, starting to her feet. 

She felt assured, since so short a time had elapsed, that he had 
found his friend of the Temple at home; but what was the news 


he had brought with him? 
One glance at the young fellow as he entered the room was 


sufficient for her. It was good news. 

The eye of love is an auger that can pierce the heart, if 
not the soul; but to the other members of the party William 
Henry’s face told nothing. It did not indeed wear the expression 
of defeat, but still less did it exhibit triumph or exultation. It 
had the same quiet, almost indifferent air that it habitually wore 
when the Shakespearean discoveries were under discussion ; but 
the pallor which anxiety had caused in it when he left the house 
upon his apparently hopeless errand was gone; with a quiet smile 
he drew forth a paper from his pocket, and handed it to Mr. Wallis. 

‘You are quite right, sir,’ he said, ‘and yet you have not put 
my friend in the wrong. It is the case of the chameleon.’ 

‘What is this?’ asked Mr. Wallis, a question which, having 
unfolded the paper, he proceeded to answer himself, in tones of 
the greatest amazement. ‘Why, this is John Hemynge over again 
—the real John Hemynge !’ 

‘ And yet, I suppose, not more real than the other,’ said William 
Henry quietly. ‘The simple explanation is that there were two 


of them.’ 
‘Two of them!’ exclaimed Mr. Erin, looking much like the 
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‘gay French mousquetaire’ (only not ‘gay’) when he saw the 
ghost of his victim on one side of his bed, and her twin sister in 
the flesh on the other. 

‘This paper, I see, is an account of some theatrical disburse- 
ments,’ observed Mr. Wallis, biting his lips in much perplexity. 
‘That reminds me that the note of hand was upon a similar subject. 
You don’t mean to tell me that these Hemynges were, not only 
both of the same name, but of the same calling—actors ?’ 

‘I tell you nothing, sir, of my own knowledge,’ answered 
William Henry drily, ‘for I know nothing about the matter. 
I went to my patron with the story you bade me tell him, 
that you possessed an authentic signature of Shakespeare’s friend 
Hemynge; that it was altogether different from the one appended 
to the note of hand I had found in his keeping, and that therefore 
the latter was a forgery. He only smiled, and said, “ How very 
like a commentator!” Then he opened a little chest filled 
with theatrical memoranda. “There is nothing here of much 
value,” he said, “for I have examined them; but, as it hap- 
pens, there is something to put the gentleman’s mind at rest 
as to any question of fraud.” Then he gave me this paper, the 
signature of which he bade me to ask you to compare with that 
on your mortgage deed. It is identical, is it not?’ 

‘It certainly appears to be so,’ admitted Mr. Wallis. 

‘Well, according to my patron’s account, there were in Shake- 
speare’s time two John Hemynges : the one—your John Hemynge 
—connected with Shakespeare’s own theatre “ The Globe”; the 
other, whose receipt is appended to the note of hand, the manager 
of the “ Curtain” Theatre. The former, it seems, was called the 
Tall John Hemynge, the latter the Short. If you care to know 
more about them, I am instructed to say that my friend is pre- 
pared to give you every information.’ 

As his eye fell upon the lawyer’s chap-fallen face, William 
Henry could not deny himself a smile of triumph; but as re- 
garded his uncle and Margaret, Mr. Wallis observed that the 
young fellow did not so much as even glance at them—a circum- 
stance which the lawyer attributed to a very natural cause ; it 
was not they, but he, who had doubted of his good faith, so that 
in their case he had nothing to exult over. He felt very much 
abashed and disconcerted ; nor was his embarrassment decreased 
when Margaret thus addressed him :— 

‘You will not forget, Mr. Wallis,’ she said gravely, ‘ what was 
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said just now of the change which would take place in your 
opinion of us, in case this matter should not turn out so un- 
favourably as you expected.’ 

‘Nay, pardon me, young lady,’ returned the lawyer, gallantly, 
‘T have never harboured any opinion of you otherwise than favour- 
able; my observation referred to these other documents, which 
indeed, I frankly confess, I am now prepared to consider in a much 
less prejudiced light. For the present I must take my leave, but in 
the meantime let me express my thanks to you, Mr. Erin, for the 
kind reception I have met with, aud to withdraw, without reserve, 
any expression I may have let fall which may be construed into a 
reflection upon your good faith, or upon that of any member of 
your family.’ 

For a moment it occurred to Mr. Erin that here was an oppor- 
tunity for snatching an ally from the enemy’s camp, by getting 
Mr. Albany Wallis to add his name to the list of believers, but on 
the whole he decided not to do so, upon the ground of the danger 
of the experiment. If Miss Margaret Slade, however, had asked 
Mr. Wallis the favour, it is doubtful whether he would not have 
acceded to her request. He felt such a brute at having given 
her distress of mind by his unmannerly suspicions that he would 
have made almost any sacrifice in reparation of them. He retired 
with a profusion of bows and excuses, while Mr. Reginald Talbot 
followed in silence at his heels like a whipped dog, who, professing 
to find a hare in her form, has only found a mare’s nest. 


(To be continued.) 
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